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A DAY AT TIVOLI. 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
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Marcu has eome to us with sunny days and flowers 
_and rural exeursions from Rome are now in place. 
For our own part, with all the beauty of Rome in pic- 
tures and statuary, we feel more real pleasure in the 
nature that surrounds it than anything else. 

The old pleasure never worn out of picking spring 
flowers in the fields, is after all the great charm of 
Rome. For now there is a stirring and breathing 
through all the fields and hedges—blue violets are 
quietw unfolding like purple clouds, and filling the air 
with perfume, and the vine-myrtle wreathes all the 
ground with pale blue stars, and rich purple anemones 
are Waving in the sunlight—in short, the flower car- 
nival is begun. 

So our two parties, the H sand the 8 
solved-on an early start for Tivoli, which lies about 
cightecn miles off, on the sides of the hill country. 

Bebold us dashing out the gate San Lorenzo into 
the wide Campagna, which stretches before us for all 
the world with the sea-like effect of an Illinois roiling- 








Te@- 
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prairie. 
for 


{arch has not yet brought up the green grass to 
overtop the dry of last year, so that it looks desolate 
and brown. But the splendid snow-crested mountains 
that form its horizon limit are soft with all those 
opaline shimmnx ring hues that mountains know hew to 
put on, We drive on, passing moldering piles of 
ruins, tombs of old Romans who never thought of us 
in building them any more than we of them in passing 
them. By the way, one wonders at the vastness of 
the preparations for a dead Roman. A tomb isa 
mocerate-sized castle—in fact, many a modern family, 
having slightly repaired and added to them, are dis- 
possessing the ghosts and putting the thick walls to 


the purpose of protecting living flesh and blood instead 
of burying empty testimony to the forgotten dead. 
We have seen two or three of these amicable ar- 


rangements between modern life and ancient death— 
the modern stuccoed house rising matter of fact and 
quiet on a tower of old Roman brick-work, as life to- 
cay goes on buying and selling over the dust of past 
age &. 

This barren, weary Campagna is somewhat monot- 
enous. It oppresses one with a sense of gloom and 
desolation. As one of the party remarked, it seems 
ere Were a curse around Rome, that it was a 
dead, doomed city never to rise again. 


as ui ti 


Let us hope 


not. Allit wants is liberty. The earth and sky are 
good enough. Such a tract of land in America would 


soon be waving with corn, its marshes drained, and 
ihe voice of cheerful labor sounding from hundreds of 
villages 

Ata little distance we see flocks of sheep beyond 
us, and the Campagna shepherd tending them. A tall, 





dark figure, with black elf locks ; gleaming eyes shin- 
ing out from the shade of a tall, steeple-crowned hat ; 
a coat and breeches of sheepskin, with the wool out- 
se, laced in a most primitive fashion over nether 
caments of coarse, dark stuff. Sometimes a ragged 
cloak thrown in drapery across the breast and over 
the shoulder—the picturesque Roman fashion com- 
costume. All day long he stands there, 


pietes the 


gazing vacanily, while his dog, active and intelligent, 
coes the real, active work of taking care of the sheep. 
What ic slumbering in his mind, what he thinks, what 


he hopes and desires, who knows? Certainly he 
makes less outward show of energy, sagacity, and 
reasoning power than his dog. Yet, though he looks 
like a brigand, he is a harmless, stolid, good-hearted 
fellow, and does all the life’s work he thinks of in the 
iis father did before him. Perhaps as we 
lim laughing and talking in our open car- 
riages, he wonders at us as we should if we saw a 
vision Of supernatural wealth aud power. People who 
have nothing to do all day long but amuse themselves 
~who cross oceans and spend oceans of money driv- 
ing round just to pass time, so it locks to him, how rich 
they must be! No wonder, therefore, if you come 
near him, he holds out his hand and says, “ Qualgue 
,” as he probably will. 

Tivol is a representative Italian village, with streets 
dirtier than the back alleys of New York at their 
dirtiest hour in the day, and smelling so that one’s 
hand instinctively goes up to one’s nose at the thought. 
o far as we have observed, the rooms that open upon 
the street have no means either of light or ventila- 
tion than the door; when that is open there is light 
and air, when it is shut there is none. At the doors 
of these dark dens were seated quite gossipy and 
ocial groups of men, women, and children, knitting. 
hattering, te nding babies, and sewing in all domesticity, 
right in the face of the dirt and filth of the narrowest 


treet. 


fashion 


drive by } 


O84 


We sew awoman dangling a fat black-eyed baby by a 


+} Lief 
pocket-handkerchief under its arm, who was grabbing 
ownward with its dirty fat hands after a filthy cab- 


he ' 
age-stuinp. One 


' child, in a fit of temper, was lying 
Nat on its face in the dirt, kicking and screaming, 
while parents and elder children appeared unitedly to 
expostulate 
Thea Ttali: at * 
Ane Italians are an amiable, good-humored people, 
and « d #)) t) 13 . ; ; i! 
anid amid ail the dirt, and filth, and disgusting sigits 
o " | éhot 
and sinells of their streets, you see no drunken men, 


“uand f 
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igiting, such as appall one in Glas- 

Li The women aad children 
} + 

ooKned (a0 well fed, the clothes, though coarse, were 


gow, | ni 
cum ei mdon. 


nended, and amply suthcient for purposes 
protection, and almost every woman wore 


in her ears massive gold ear-rings. Spite too of un- 
ficaniiness and foul air, they are a fine-looking race 
. j ing race. 
“vervbocy begs—father, mother. children, down to the 


Saby in arms, who is taught as a first accomplishment 
io Whimper and put out its fat hands in an impressive 
manner; and frequently our way was beset by boys 
and girls that neither filth nor rags could disfigare— 
such fine, clear, bronze cheeks, such active litnbs, 
h curling black hair, and above all, such glorious 
ses, dark and starry with such velvet depths of soft- 
tess. Verily, if one ever gets tired of hearing of Sun- 
“schools, and tracts, and Bible-classes in America, 
Wiere there is a sort of spiritual surfeit of good things, 
‘them come and see these children that grow up 
thout thera. If they had the third, or even the hund- 
part of a chance that our American boys and 

cs get, what splendid men and women they might 
¢. Ours are stuffed and these are starved, and as 
hung round the carriage and begged, my soul 
-“trned to take them bodily and put them down in a 
““¢ Where school-house doors are open freely to 
‘ry child. Certain are we that we should soon hear 
‘alent and genius developing among these Italian 
‘dren. But besides the children, professed beggars 
‘every degree crowded round, showing the sores and 
tities which were their stock in trade ; and we 
‘ended at our hotel door in a flock of tattered 
““eerows that reminded one of ravens. We made 
* Wey through them all to the ruined temple of 
“ybil, that stands on the edge of the beautiful 
. i ‘own which dashes one of the loveliest cascades 
»,.. World. For Italy, the paved space around the 
. "" — was literally clean, so that one could 
whine one’s dinner without risings of the stomach, 
_ \8 more than one ean say for most show 
the hatean our table was spread ; and in view of 
“8 Of rainbow spray, and of the silvery, olive- 

“ a ee we sat and took a merry lunch. 
scramble down a long, winding path, 
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“RUT AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN SO WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEX BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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fringed with myrtle and interlaced with ivy and gem- 
med with flowers, showing at every turn new points 


whore arched windows we saw pictures of beauty. 

Our way biought us at last to the very bottom of the 
gorge, where the maiden’s hair nods from the rocks, 
and ferns and water-loving plants are refreshed with 
a never-ceasing dew from the spray. Here the cas- 
cade leaps with a hollow sound down into an abyss 
of weird, fantastic-shaped rocks, over whose edge we 
lingered, talking, and watching two white doves that 
flitted in and out. Then the party ascending took 
donkeys to make the cireuit of all the finest points of 
view, for the cascade is less one than a net-work of 
cascades, and gleams in a thousand fairy shapes in 
the sunshine. Of all beautiful places, Tivoli in a soft 
spring day is the most dream-like. We departed 
earlier than we would beceuse we meant to visit the 
ruins of Adrian’s Villa, lower down. 

At about five o’clock we wound slowly down the 
mountain slope through a grove of ancient, gnarled 
olives, whose silver leaves glittered in the slant sun- 
beams. Adrian’s Villa at sunset seemed like adream 
of classic story—a ruin so different in its associa- 
tions from any of those of England. The grounds 
around seem to be a perfect crush of marble. We 
picked fragments of jasper, verd-antique, serpentine 
porphyry, and yellow and black marble, from the rows 
where peas were thriving on a portion of the vast 
area. For Adrian’s Villa was a sort of city of pleas- 
ure, comprising theaters, circus, baths, race-grounds, 
and every appliance of a luxurious age. 

Through a ruined arch we looked as the sun was 
setting, and saw the Campagna like a soft, purple sea, 
and St. Peter’s dome visible, while distance had made 
all else invisible. Our party had scattered to look for 
violets and myrtle flowers, but this setting sun warned 
us homeward, as our courier told us the gates of 
Rome were locked after seven o’clock. So farewell 
Tivoli. H. B. 8. 
FAMILIAR LETTERS ON 
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BY REV. STEPHEN Hi. TYNG, D.D. 





New York, April 3, 1860. 

My Drar Frienp: One qualification in our teach- 
ers remains unnoticed, which mast be deemed abso- 
lute and essential. It is punctuality. Regularity of 
attendance,—and accuracy of time. A shiftless, 
uncertain Sunday-school teacher, sometimes present, 
sometimes absent,—sometimes ready, generally late, 
is like a broken troth, and a smoke in the nose. No 
talents or qualifications besides, can compensate for 
the want of fidelity in attendance or punctuality in 
time. Habits of order are indispensable in this rela- 
tion—to the comfort and to the success of the work. 
The estimate of personal responsibility in this engage- 
ment exhibited by a teacher,—the seriousness with 
which the obligation is considered,—the facility with 
which it is neglected, or some other call or obstacle 
is decmed an adequate excuse,—are to be regarded 
as no Jess than high moral traits, or radical moral de- 
ficiencies. Always present, always ready, always in 
time, are fundamental requisitions in a Sunday-school 
teacher. Nor can any excuse be adequate or reason- 
able, which does not involve some obstacle absolutely 
insuperable. And when absence is absolutely un- 
avoidable, then a fitting substitute should be sent in 
the place. The Superintendent is most unjustly bur- 
dened, in the compulsion to hunt up impessible sup- 
plies, or to groan over vacancies which cannot be 
filled. 

But suppose the agency thus far considered tu be 
adequate and rea!,—and these conditions all complied 
with,—we are not then to forget that this is one of 
those great works in which the blessing of the Lord 
alone maketh rich. As in the work of the appointed 
ministry, we realize here in all our gains, and in all 
our disappointments, that without his power and 
presence we can do nothing. The preparation of the 
heart, and the answer of the tongue, are both from 
him. The fergetfulness and the want of this Divine 
power, is an habitual canse, I fear, of the failure of 
our hopes and plans. The commanding, pervading 
idea and feeling in the Sunday-school should be the 
spirit and habit of prayer, sincere, earnest, special 
prayer. The opening exercises of the school should 
be in a spirit and manifestation of real earnestness, 
in this one great purpose of seeking the blessing of 
God. The whole character and influence of these 
opening exercises of worship, should be such as to 
awaken an interest in the minds of the whole school, 
a consciousness of the solemnity of the occupation, a 
feeling of seriousness in the work to be undertaken, 
and a real union of heart in the prayer and praise and 
exhortation, to which their attention is called. Every- 
thing in the manner of conducting this work becomes 
important. We are dealing with little minds, and 
every little thing which may vperate on our relatioas 
to them is to be considered and provided for. The 
teachers must be punctual, and on the spot in time. 
The children must be taught to assemble in 
sericusness and They must be in 
their places, in readiness for the opening wor- 
ship of the school. To allow a habit of heedless, 
desultory coming, is often to destroy completely 
the whole benefit anticipated from the gather- 
ing. We cannot safely permit teachers and children 
to be absent from the worship, or to be tumbling in 
together, in a noisy disturbance of the tranquillity and 
repose of its actual offering. This must neverbe con- 
sidered a subordinate matter. We have but a short 
time for the whole work of the day. The loss of any 
part of itis important. And the idea cannot be suf- 
fered, that the loss of the opening prayer is of less 
consequence than any subsequent portion of the 
privileges of the occasion. So necessary do I esteem 
this guiet and punctual commencement, that my 
hope of a blessing fails me if I cannot obtain it. A 
few moments’ silent thought and secret prayer by thi 
teachers and children as they come to their places, is 
a blessed opening, and a most encouraging sight. It 
seems’ to say in its expressive form of utterance, 
“We are all here ready before the Lord, to hear all 
things that are commanded of him.” It inspires hope- 
ful anticipations. The Lord the Spirit seems to be in 
the place, and the work of the day begins with the 
cew upon the grass. Often have I felt and enjoyed 
ihe encouragement thus divinely given. But when I 
see teachers and children gathering carelessly, wan- 
dering from place to place in the roem,—idly chst- 
ting with each other over some outside or worldly 
subject, a buzz of eonfusion, which however natural 
to youth, is hostile to all the engagements of the hour 

nd the place, my heart has sunk in sadness over the 
little prospect of a blessing on our toil. 

The opening worship should be short, appropriate, 
and engaging. A hymn of praise adapted to the 
minds of children, animated and awakening,—a few 
words of serious exhortation or address from the Su- 
Perintendent to the teachers and children,—a prayer 
adapted also to youthful minds, and expressed in 

such language and sentences as they can perfectly 
con prehend and enjoy ;—these may all oceupy ten to 
fifieen minutes ;—in no case to be extended longer. 
This commencing work tests the skill and tact of the 
Superintendent. In it his manner and voice should 
be prompt and completely audible to all. His own 
real earnestness should command instant tranquillity 
and attention. If he be truly qualified for his post, 


quietness. 





* Futered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1860, by J. 
H. Richards, in the Clerk’s Office of the United States for the 
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and silence should reign throughout while he is thus 
of tairy-like beauty—through long grottoes out of | 
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he will be heard, revered, and loved. Perfect order 


engaged ; and the whole aspect and infiuence of the 
employment should indicate the presence of the Lord 
with his children, and the sincerity and spiritual char- 
acter and habits of those who are seeking him. For 
this opening of the school, I by no means prefer a 
form of prayer, if the Superintendent be qualified to 
express with propriety and to edification the wants 
and feelings of the children whom he represents. And 
of all the forms I have ever seen, I confess no one has 
ever appeared to me, in any sufficient degree, appro- 
priate to the special demands of this occasion. There 
should be simplicity without trifling,—true Scriptural 
sentiment in the plainest and most intelligible terms, 
—thoughts and wants expressed such as children 
may truly feel,—petitions calculated to lead their 
minds to an actual engagement in the worship. It is 
not a prayer for the children. This may and ought 
to be offered, indeed, by the teachers with all their 
hearts. But this isa prayer of the children for them- 
selves ; and, to be real and sincere, it must be such as 
they can understand and appropriate without difficul- 
ty and in truth. I dwell upon this because I esteem 
it a most serious step in the work, either for good or 
evil. Prayer is here, as everywhere, a real petition 
for blessings desired and, because premised, expected. 
It is the real seeking of God’s own presence and 
blessing upon the work before them; and it must, 
therefore, be a true and living thing. I have been 
present in different schools, where the voice of the 
Superintendent did not reach the ears of many of the 
children ; and where there was so much confusion and 
under-noise that his words could not be fairly heard ; 
and where the language was so mature and elevated 
that it was unintelligible and useless. Now if we are 
to consider this exercise as a priestly intercession 
for others,—then, so that the Being to whom it is ad- 
dressed undersiands it, the whole may be in an un- 
known tongue to them. But we have nosuch thought. 
It is a filial, united supplication of God’s litile ones to 
him. It is the cry of the lambs to the Great and Good 
Shepherd. If one speaks for them, they all speak, 
and they have a right to an utterance which they 
can make, and comprehend when made. The posi- 
tive, actual nature of real prayer must not be forgot- 
ten. We can do nothing without the Spirit of God. 
And we therefore combine and agree to ask for his 
Spirit. The key to the whole influence of the hour 
may be found in this first commencement of the 
work. 

This serious, earnest spirit should pervade the 
whole oceasion. Weare dealing with immortal beings 
upon everlasting concerns, and the whole influence 
and feeling in the work should be coincident with this 
commanding thought. The general spirit of the 
place must be earnest and solemn. There should 
be a quietness which is the very result of this solem- 
nity of feeling in the minds of all. It is dismal to 
hear a Superintendent shouting for silence, and con- 
stantly ringing a miserable bell, that seems itself to 
be the very sound and index of disgrace and indiffer- 
ence. So that the voices engaged were really drawn 
out by earnestness in the occupation, I would rather 
hear almost any amount of noise in the voices of the 
children than this constant acknowledgment of defi- 
ciency in the Superintendent. What is wanting is an 
influence,—the influence of prayer,—of real relig- 
ious character and persenal example,—a pervading 
spirit of affectionate confidence, mutual and engag- 
ing, between children and teachers and Superintend- 
ent. And his presence and influence must be felt in 
every portion of the work. Evils are to be remedied 
by prevention. Difficulties are to be anticipated. And 
a faithful and qualified Superintendent will carry 
round with him that gentle and gracious authority 
which requires no vehemence ; that personal charac- 
ter which attracts and governs by attracting, rather 
than by any language of rebuke or displeasure. It is 
this spiritual, healthful atmosphere which is wanting 
first of all, in the agency of a Sunday-school—the ai- 
mosphere of order, of love, of real earnestness in the 
Lord’s work as here arranged. And though this is 
made up of details and elements, I first look at the 
combination in actual operation. The school thus 
described, is blessed in its whole character and re- 
sults. When we enter it, and stand in it for a season 
however short, we see that there is a real earnest- 
ness and spirit of love at work, which could only 





come from God, and is the precious evidence that the 
Lord is there. S. H. T. 





SLAVERY IN THE FREE STATES. 
NO.ITI. 


BY WM. M. EVARTS, ESQ. 





Berorr considering in what manner and to what 
extent the common or statute law of New York has 
affected the relations of master and slave within its 
borders, it is essential to inquire how far the Consti- 
tution of the United States or the federal legislation 
under it, is applicable to the subject ; because, so far 
as that Constitution does bear upon this or any other 
question, it is the supreme law, and is necessarily 
conclusive. So that, whatever laws the state may 
enact, and whatever decisions the state courts may 
utter in the premises, which conflict with, or evade or 
nullify the provisions of the Constitution, will be nec- 
essarily and utterly void. 

Whatever disputes may have hitherto arisen in pol- 
ities or in law, as to the extent of the sphere of oper- 
ation of the Federal Constitution, and as to particular 
conflicts between the exercise of Federal power under 
it, and the exercise of power under the constitutions of 
the states, no one has yet ventured to deny that, as a 
general elementary principle of constitutional law, to 
which there may or may not be exceptions, the Fed- 
eral Constitution was not designed to operate and 
does not generally operate in any manner upon the 
domestic institutions or the social relations or condi- 
tions of the people within the several states. The 
subject of conflict between State and Federal author- 
ity is not new—the question has arisen in many 
forfus, and the courts have often been called on to 
say whether any given exercise of governmental 
power by a state is or is not an infringement upon the 
express or implied power granted to the General 
Government. But every lawyer knows that the gen- 
era! range and scope of these questions of difference 
is very limited, that the region of confusion and con- 
flict between the two authorities is a narrow one, and 
that the whole matter involved within the limits of 
the inquiry constitutes but the merest fraction of the 
general rights, laws, institutions, conditions, and rela- 
tions which form the whole fabric of civil society, and 
which make up the general body of subjects with 
which the jurisprudence ef the several siates has to 
deal. 

If we look to the intention and design of the 
framers of the Federal Constitution, we see that they 
made, at the outset, a determined stand against any- 
thing like the establishment of a general government 
that should exercise any authority at all over the 
domestic condition of the people in the several states. 
It was not for that purpose that a general government 
was needed. All the different colonies had laws and 
customs and arrangements of their own, with which 
they were satisfied, and they were unwilling, in the 
language of Mr. Ellsworth of Connecticut, “to trust 
the Federal Government with their domestic institu- 
tions ;” and we know that, since the formation of the 
Constitution, its amendments and the political contro- 
versies that have arisen under it have all tended to 
confine the General Government to, and to restrict 





ent states, by a reference to the condition of the 
people within them, and for that purpose recognizing 


what shall be, within any one state, the political right 





: | 
the State Governments only in, the particular and | 
main lines of authority that are delegated in the 
Federal Constitution. Now, any one who has not ex- 
amined the Constitution wit eye te this point, will 
be astonished to find in relation to how few subjects 
any of its;provisions touch, or make any mention of, 


the condition of persons within the states. There are 
but four provisions which can be so construed at all. 
The first is the one providing for the appointment of 


federal representation and taxation among the differ- 


social differences of condition in parts of the popula- 
tion; and the second is the provision which declares 


of suffrage in the federal elections to be held there, 
making the qualifications for federal electors identical 
with those for electors of the most numerous branch 
of the state legislature. As to both of these pro- 
visions it needs no careful analysis to show that, al- 
though they refer to, they do not affect the social or 
civil status of the people in the states, and that in 
framing both there was a studious caution not to in- 
terfere at all with the social or political condition of 
the people, but simply to take, as they should find it, 
in one case, the civil condition, and in the other, the 
established arrangement of political rights, and to | 
apply it as a standard on which to base the adjust- 
ment of federal representation and taxation or of | 
federal suffrage ; and, at any rate, it is beyond dis- 
pute, that neither of these two provisions has any 
effect whatever upon personal liberty within the 
several states. 

We come then to the third provision of the Con- 
stitution which is pertinent to the controversy, and 
on which very great reliance is placed by those who | 
would maintain the right of the slaveholder from 
Virginia, making a transit through New York, to car- | 
ry and keep with him his slaves, as slaves, in defiance 
of all the laws which the state of New York may see 
fit to enact. It is in these words: “The citizens 
of each state shall be entitled to all the privileges and 
immunities of citizens in the several states.” This, 
it is claimed, should be construed as if it read, “'The | 
citizens of each state shall be entitled to all the privi- 
leges and immunities of citizens of the United States 
in the several states.” Now what is meant by the 
term “ citizen of the United States” as distinguished 
from “a citizen of one of the United States,” it is 
not easy tosee. Nor does the Constitution warrant 
er justify any such distinction at all, or any use of 
the term whatever, except to distinguish natural-born 
citizens or citizens of any state at the time of the 
adoption of the Constitution from citizens by natural- 
ization. Certainly, none of us who were born here 
ever got any right of citizenship of the United States 
except by, and from, and in the fact that we were, cit- 
izens of some one of the states. But whatever it is 
to be a citizen of the United States, as distinguished 
from a citizen of a state, it is claimed that the pro- 
vision of the Constitution now under consideration 
insures to the citizen of each state in every other 
state, not the privileges and immunities and rights 
which are enjoyed ly the citizens of the state into 
which he comes, bat the privileges and immunities 
and rights which he, as a citizen of the United States, 
has enjoyed in any of the states of the Union. And, 
as what he has enjoyed in any other state by virtue 
of being a citizen of the United States is rather a 
shadowy description of right, not to be found defined 
in any constitution or by any laws, the proposition 
ends in claiming, as the effect of the clause in ques- 
tion, that the citizens of each state, coming into an- 
other state, besides the privileges and immunities of 
citizens enjoyed there, which they are to receive in 
full, are also to accorded all the rights 
which they had at home. So that this provision 
which, by its natural and obvious construction, was 
designed to promote equality and prevent distinctions 
in any part of the Union among citizens of different 
states, by according freely and at once to every citi- 
zen, wherever he goes, the same rights which all 
other citizens there enjoy, is turned into the instru- 
ment and means of the absolute overthrow of State | 
Sovereignty. That is to say, by means of this clause, 
which seems to have been intended to protect the cit- 
izens of every state against disparaging distinctions in 
any state, and as a shield and a guard only, the Fed- 
eral Constitution arms them with the codes and stat- 
utes of their own state, which they carry with them 
as an additional system of law to be administered in 
their favor, while they remain lawfully within the 
state to which they have made their visit. And we, 
the people of New York, are thus constrained to en- 
tertain within our borders the citizen of Virginia, with 
his troop of slaves, and the citizen of Utah, whon 
Utah becomes a state, with his troop of wives, and. 
though having ourselves the right to no slaves and 
but one wife, are yet compelled to defend and insure 
these strangers in the enjoyment of these extraordi- 
nary and obnoxious institutions which they have 
brought along with them, in spite of our laws, and to 
afford them all manner of unknown remedies to se- 
cure these strange rights so long as they shall see fit 
to remain among us. Short of this we cannot stop, 
if we are to wander at all from the natural and nec- 
essary construction of the clause in question, name- 
ly, that the privileges and immunities secured to citi- 
zens of each state while within another, are what 
citizens of the state where such privileges and im- 
munities shall need to be claimed, enjoy. 

The fourth and only other provision of the Constitu- 
tion which makes any mention of the condition of 
persons Within the states is familiarly known as the 
Fugitive Slave clause, and undoubtedly does affect 
the condition of a slave, while within any state of the 
Union into which he shall have escaped, with certain 
restraints, impediments, burthens, and consequences 
of restoration, which are not imposed by the govern- 
ment or laws of the state in which he is found. And 
here, for the first time, does the Federal Government, 
by its own force, put upon this particular class of our 
population, found in the special predicameni of having 
escaped from the state in which they owed service, 
the bonds of federal obligation, and destroys entirely 
their recourse to the protection which otherwise they 
could have claimed from the laws of the state in 
which they are found. From this Fugitive Slave 
clause, and from the necessity of its insertion in the 
Constitution, one unanswerable argument, affecting 
the question we are considering, has been deduced. 
For the general principles of jurisprudence and the 
decisions of the Federal Courts all show, that, but for 
the existence of this clause, an escaped slave would 
be held by no restraint or coercion, except such as the 
state in which he was found chose to establish aad 
enijorce, and that the rights of the master would rest 
upon nothing but the éomity or the legisiation of the 
state into which the escape had been made. The 
existence of this elause in the Constitution is not only 
evidence that the right of reclamation would not have 
existed but for its insertion, but it is an argument of 
the utmost force that even with this clause in the 
Constitution no right exists for his master to hold in 
servitude in the State of refage, even an escaped 
slave ; it gives the master 10 authority to hold and 
use him asa slave while in the State to which he has | 








| 


be 





escaped. He is restrained of his liverty there, not so | 
much by the authority of his master, as by the au- 
thority of Federal legislation under the Constitution, | 
providing the mode of his recapture and restitution to 
his home of slavery—and this provision for the re- 
covery of the slave would jnstify the master, in exer- 
cising restraint over him within the State to which he 
has escaped, only for the purpose, and during the exe- 
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| formidable from their numbers. 


| system as to admit laymen to these bodies. 
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cution of the purpose, of his restoration. We have 
thus examined all that there is in the Federal Consti- 
tution which refers in any manner to the condition of 
persons within the several states, and have found 
nothing which authorizes the slaveholder, who has 
brought his slaves with him into a free state, to retain 


mutual agreement has been confided to the sole 
direction of the Episcopacy. And once in four years 
delegates to the General Conference are chosen by 
the free suffrages of all the members of the body. 
Claiming for themselves certain rights and preroga- 
tives by virtue of their ministerial character, Method- 





them there for a moment in bondage. 





THE METHODIST CHURCH: PAST, 
PRESENT, AND FUTURE.—NO., 3, 


BY REV. DANIEL CURRY, D.D. 





Lay Delegation. 


Reapers of Methodist periodicals must have noticed 
that for some time past the subject technically desig- 
nated *‘Lay delegation,” including generally the 
question of admitting the laity to a fuller participation 
in the government of the Church than they now have, 
hes received a large share of attention. The subject 
is a historical one in Methodist affairs, for cach of the 
three generations of Methodists have seen the de- 
nomination agitated by it. The arrangements of that 
peculiar ecclesiastical system have failed to give uni- 
versa! satisfaction, and attempts have been made from 
time to time to effect the desired reforms ; but hith- 


| erto all such attempts have proved abortive, and after 


each effort and failure, the subject has been for a sea- 
son laid aside or forgotten, till eveked by another set 
of complainants. The history of the case shows the 
remarkable fact that at each of these periodical azita- 
tions in behalf of “ the rights of the laity,” ministers 
were the leaders ; and also that their defeat uniformly 
arose from the opposition or indifference of the laity. 
Seventy years ago, while Methofism was yet in its 


| infancy, James O’Kelley, a leading minister in Vir- 


ginia, refused to submit to the appointing power, and 
stirred up an opposition which resulted in a very con- 
organization of a new 
ecclesiastical body called Republican Methodists, in 
which both the ministers and the laity were promised 
greater liberty. But the whole affair failed, and be- 
fore many years became extinct. During most of the 
decade from 1820 to 1830, the Church was widely and 
deeply agitated by a movement in favor of a reorzan- 


ization of its polity ; and a prominent item demanded | 


was the admission of lay delegates to the Annual and 
General Conferences. This movement centered at 
Baltimore, and extended to Philadelphia and Pitis 
burg, and comprised among its supporters a large 


i 
number of the ablest and most esteemed ministers in 


those parts. The affuir culminated when the General 
Conference, at its session in Pittsburg in 1828, by a 
unanimous vote, refused to grant the prayer of thes: 
reformers. Large secessions of both ministers and 
laymen followed, and the Methodist Protestant 
Church was organized, embodying the ideal of the 
malcontents. That organization still exists, but its 
progress has not altogether vindicated the practical 
wisdom of its founders, nor demonstrated the excel- 
lence of its constitution. After this the subject slept 
for nearly a quarter of a century, till less than ten 
years since, a movement in favor of “ lay delegation” 
was inaugurated in Philadelphia ; but though favored 
by some of the strong laymen of the denomination in 
that city and in other places, the great body of the 
Church abstained from the movement, and the show 
of strength in its favor at the General Conference in 
Boston in 1852, was rather respectable from the per- 
sonal character and bearing ef the memorialists, than 
Since that time the 
subject has not been altozether lost sight of, and since 
the last General Conference it has been a standing 
theme of discussion in the Church papers, and, to 
some extent, in the Annual Conferences. Several of 
these have taken action upon it favorable to the pro- 


| posed changes, though such has not been the genera! 
| expression of sentiments. 


The voice of the laity has 
been only partially uttered, and what has been heard 
has rather opposed than favored the measure; and 
though all opportunities for a free expression of opin 
ions and wishes have been given, the mass of the 
people treat the whole thing with indifference. 

The reader should understand that by the constitu- 
tion of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the principal 


| assemblies of that body, to wit: the Annual and 


General Conferences, are composed 
ministers ; and that it is proposed to so modify the 
Some 


matier of expediency ; 
together, or, Waiving that question, they doubt the ad 
vantage of such an arrangement. Primarily, Meth- 
odism was simply a missionary movement; but at 
length it became also pastora]—still maintaining, 
however, the missionary character of its ministers. 
The churches which they organized, exercising their 


while some deny the right al- 


rights as Christian commonwealths, chose to remain 
under the pastoral watch and cure of these ministers, 
agreeing of the 


to receive whomsorver retularly 


accredited members of the body of the Methodist 


| ministry might be sent to them by the proper au- 
thority. This is the compact and covenant be- 
tween the Methodist ministry as a corporate | 


whole, and cach particular church of the denomina- 
tion ; nor is this merely a figment and theory, but 
a historical actual reality. The 
theory of the Christian ministry, according to which 
Christ 


and 


himself designates his ministers, each by a 
special and personal: calling to his office-work, also 
affects this question. They are Christ’s ministers to 
the people, called by the Head of the Church, and sent 
to minister to the flock of Christ; not so much to 


make laws for them, as to feed and govern tiem 
| agreeable to the Word of God, of which they are the | 
divinely appointed teachers and expounders. The | 


whole superstructure of Methodist church-polity is 





built upon these foundation ideas. The assoriated 
r 

body of ministers, mutually recognizing each other as 

called of God, came together occasionally for cousul- 


their ‘‘ Confereaces” 


‘“ general,”’ when some great interest called for their 


tation. Hence 
counsel, or “local,” (now styled “ annua!,’’) for the 
ordering and distribution of the work in some partic- 
ular district. The formal organization of the Church, 
at a later period, was little more than the system atic 
specification of these already practically adopted reg 
ulations. 

An Annual Conference possesses no semblance of 
It cannot change a ‘letter of the 
Book of Discipline ; nor are its actions binding upon 
either the churches or its own jnembers any farther 
than they are authorized by the common charter. Its 
own proper business pertains alinost exclusively to 
its own members—the admission of candidates : 


legisiative power. 


the 
examination of those of the lower orders, and their 
passage onward to the full standing of ministers ; the 
examination of the Christian and ministerial charac- 
ter of each member of the body, and the determining 
of the “relation ’ of each, whether 
counted “ effective,” and prepared 


” 


he shall be ac- 
Lo receive an “ ap- 
or whether on account of botily ia‘irmity 
he shail be adjudged “ superannuated,” 
This is all that necessarily belongs to an 


and excused 


' occasion is improved for attending to other general 


interests of the churches within the Conference dis- 
trict, —which, however, could be as lawfully, if not as 
conveniently, done elsewhere. The fixing of the 
“appointments ” is usually done at the Conference, 
but it is no part of the Conference business ; for, in 
theory at least, neither the ministers nor the churches 


have eny right to meddle with a matter which by | 


exclusively of 


Methodistie | 


arose—either 


ist ninisters also clai:n corresponding rights for the 
associated body of ministers—the 

belonging exclusively to their order. 
ingly demand that ministers shal! be 
peers; and since the personal affairs 
almost the only thing peculiar to the 
ence, it is claimed that laymen would 
in such an assembly. Entertaining this view of the 
case, some object to a lay element for the Awnual 
Conferences, who favor it, and even demand it as a 
right, as to the General Conrence. 
of the sought-for changes, som 


presbytery—as 

They accord- 
judged by their 
of ministers is 
Annual Confer- 
be out of place 


Of the advocates 
grant the divine 
calling of the ministry, while others practically re- 
pudiate it;—the greater number probably have no 
settled opinions on the subject. 
the divine right of the ministry, also disclaim any 
design to interfere with any ly ministerial prero- 
gatives ; ond ti 

of the business done at Confe 
often The 


eperations of the denomination are there looked after ; 


They who concede 


pure 
but they say, ily, that a large portion 
rence is extra-ministerial, 
and secular. charitable end benevolent 
the missionary, Sunday-school, and tract movements 
receive attention ; and the secularities of the ehurches 
’ 


generally are or should be cared 


for and promoted. 
That laymen should be engaged in all these things, 
appears to them both legitimate an 
they ask that such 
bring them into the Conterence to 


1 expedient, and 
made 


arrangements be as will 
take part ia the 
discussion and determination of that class of subjects. 
Others disregard the special claims of the ministry, 
demand a of 
and still others ask for a mixed govern- 
ment,—represeniative on the 
autocratic that of 
called Presbyterian 
Conference the case 





and democratic rule representative 


government ; 





part of the laity, and 
as in most so 
With the General 


That body has, at 


on the ministry 
churches. 

is difierent. 
a modified form, the pow 


least in r of legislation 


discipline of the whole 


t 


the ordering of the 


| 

| 

practical 
| Church, Though 

| 


as ranized it 


now wv! 


k powers are 
somewhat circumscribed, yet ultimately the sfaius of 
every member of the denomination may be affected 
and placed in new relations by the action of the 
This is the jundamental law of the body, 
and to it every one is assumed to assent upon be 


ministry. 


coming a member; and becoming dissatisfied, he is 
at liberty to retire, by withdrawing—to do which is 
also conceded as a personal right. 


The question at 
the right and expediency of this fundamental 
The Church must have a system of moral dis- 
but who shall prescribe it? 


| issue is 
law. 
cipline ; Is this a purely 
pastoral function ? and if so, has the Church, as con- 
| tradistinguished from the 


inatter ? 


ministry, no voice in the 
the Methodist Episeopal 
Church, in conformity with their Presbyterian theory, 
practically answered these questions in the affirma- 


The founders of 


tive, and would have regarded any interference by 
the laity as wholly The 
claim it of the laity to interfere 
authoritatively in the business, 


unwarranted. 


other side 
as the prerogativ 


and to define and 
dictate to whom shall be given the rights 


eges of the Church. 


and privil 
Every student of church-history 
knows that this is not a new question,—that for a 
long time it convulsed the C 
tim 


in Convocation protests ayainst 


iurches of Great Britain, 
ard that to the present the Church of England 
the usurpation of 
Parliament in taking from the minister the richt to 
The 
laic eharch-government 
the 
On 


will 


repel unworthy persons from the communion. 
be 
friends of purity and dis: 
account 
scarcely come the General Conference for a 
final at its ensuing The 
Church as a whole does not proposed 
changes, and by their neglect to do so when called 


will not esteemed an 


encouraging 


| lesson taught by that case o 
| one by 

ipline in the Chureh. 
of its unpreparedness, this subject 
before 
determination session. 
ask for thy 
upon, the grea 
their 


Nor have 


body of the Methodist people signify 


satisfaction with the pri 
the 


matured their plans as to be able to present any con 


ent order of things. 
tha 











advocates of “reforms’’ so fat 
| 


sistent and practical scheme. The whole subject is 
' o 

| as yet a chaos upon which no powerful moving and 
| ordering spirit has operated. In this state of the case, 


it wil] probably be deemed unwise to push things to 


a hasty settlement. This would be only prudent were 
there a genera] conviction that changes are called 
for; whereas the prevalent expression by the laity is 
against any change at present. Siill many of the 
most loyal and zealous friends of the Church—both 
ninisters and laymen—bclieve that the best interests 
of the Cenomination demand a more intimate connec- 
| tion of the lay element with the Church’s affairs,— 
| not because Methodist laymen 





have hitherto been 
| deprived of their rights, bit that they may become 


still move efficiently useful. As things are, however, 


} most likely the case must be postponed, and referred 
| to the whole Church for further discussion and final 
| determination. There seems to be no probability that 
| the subject will occasion any intemperate excitement 
on either side, nor is it unlikely that modifications 
will at some future time be made. D. C. 


| 





LATEST NEWS. 


FOREIGN. 

THE steamer Prince Albert, from Galway on the 31st 
ult., arrived at St. John’s at neon of Monday, the 9thinst., 
she 
has 550 passengers jor this city, and was to leave St. 
Jchn’s on Tuesday morning. Lord John Russell had an- 
nounced in the House of Commons that the San Juan 
question Was approaching a settiement, A warrant his 
d against Heenan and Sayers to compel them to 
keep the peace. The Atlantic Telegraph Company had 

| determined to raise $25,000 on a of th 


| cable, to be expended ia efforts to its restoration 


been issue 





mortgage okt 


| THE Pore.—The French Senate had, in effect, reyected, 
by a large majority, petiiions tor iis intervention in belhali 

of the temporal pows r of the P The Pope had ex 

communicated all who counseled rebel ion, invasion, OF 

usurpation in the Romagna, though it does not app 

cur dispatch that he mentions the parties by name, and 

| had sent a protest to all the governments against the an- 
nexation of the Legations to Sardinia. 


ope 
1 


| Srain.—The preliminaries of the treaty of pi 
tween Spain and Moroccyo are published. Morocco « 3 
all the territory between the sea and the road to Anghera ; 
the convention of 1859, relative to Melilla, is ratitied; an 
indemnity of 20,000,000 piasters is to be paid to Spain fi 





the e xpenses of the war, and i meanume Spain is to 
hold Tetuan; a commercia eaty is guaranteed, and a 
Sy anish Minister and missionaries are permaitte 1 to reside 


at Fez. 


DOMESTIC, 


| Out or THE Rinc.—Hon. A. H. Stephens has written 
a letter to the Georgia delegation to the Charleston Dem- 
ocratic National Convention, protesting against brining 
his name before the 
Presidency. 


Convention as a candidat Lia 


JaPaANESE Aproap.—The North Star brings the mails 
of March 20th, and #1,426,211 in gold. The main feature 
| of the news is the arrival at San Francisco of the Japan 
steam corvette. The Japanese officials of the vessel were 
cordially received, and made acquainted, as far as it was 
possible for them to comprehend, with American jnstitu- 
| tions and manners. 

ALBANY, Aprit 10TH.— Amos Pillsbury, James Bowen, 
and John G. Bergen of Brook'yn were appointed Police 
Commissioners under the new law. The Senate went 
into executive session and confirmed the app: 

| once. 
Utica, N. Y., 


intmenis at 


Apri 11rn.— The Daily Observer of 
| this day announces that the Bank of Central New York 

has gone into liquidation, and that Hon. Joseph Benedict 
| has ae appointed Receiver, and entered upon his duties. 
The cireulation of the bank is said to be amply secured 

rato Harsor Orex.—Two propellers left Buffalo 

younerday for the West; the navigation may now be con- 
sidered open. 
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Henry Ward Beecher. 


“ Tnov wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind is stayed en 
thee: because he trusteth in thee. Trust ye in the Lord for 
ever: for in the Lord Jehovah is everlasting strength.”—Isa, 
Exvi. 3, 4. 

The interludes of Scripture often contain its rich- 
est teachings. It occurs frequently in the arguments 
ef the apostle, that some side-glance of truth inter- 
rupts the logical process ; nor can he go ferward until 
he has broken out in amomeniary strain of transport. 
Then he gathers up the threads and proceeds again. 
And these unexpected gushes are frequently the most 
heavenly part of his whole teaching. And all through 
the Oki Testament there are the same sudden inter- 
Judes rising or emerging. From the course ef a his- 
torical statement, from the terrible swing of a denun- 
ciation, or from some argument, there will all at once 
open up a little rift—some little truth will start out. 
And you shall find that frequently in these little in- 
terjected truths is the whole force of the passage, as 
the whole value of a gold-bearing rock lies in the nar- 
row seam of gold that runs through it. 

After a long sultry summer day, in which the heav- 
ens glowed like an oven, and the earth radiated heat, 
eomes the night. You cannot sleep. You are fretted 
with the heat. You are dissolved in languor, You 
betake yourself to the window. The meon shines 
fall upon the landscape. Its very quietness is a 
trouble to your fevered impatience. But just then a 
song-sparrow, in a near tree, sings in its sleep a few 
notes, clear, silvery, and out-ringing ; and then, 
startled at its own music, it nestles back to silence. 
Yet those few notes have gone to your soul, and they 
leave you with such a quiet joy as all your efforts 
had failed to gain before. You cannot tell why it is 
that a little thing—a word, a thought, a musieal note 
—sometimes seems to change the whole state of a 
person’s feelings. It touches springs in ihe memory, 
or it strikes the imagination and sets it a-ringing. 
And just such are many of the promises of God’s 
Word. They come forth from amid dark threaten- 
ings. They rise upon the soul from amidst lamenta 
tions of good men at wickedness. Just so in sum- 
mer, the crash and rear of storms ts followed by the 
singing of birds ; and the contrast makes this seem- 
ingly unconsequential sound to be as effectual upon 
the soul as all the majesty of the thunder had been in 
its way. 

And al! great naiures both delight in sueh con 
trasts and use them. You shal! tind in Beethoven 
just such bird-singing and sweeiness coming in be- 
tween great conflicts of sound. Whatever tumult 
and strife there is, at last gives way to music so ex- 
quisitely beautiful that you almost think it to be the 
singing of the bird of paradise. And so God that 


-_—_———— 


stances the wrong done by the lower partof a man’s 
nature is perpetually being avenged by the protests of 
his higher nature. For a man is made so that there 
is a need in him. If you cheat your body in foou, 80 
that it has not enough lime, there springs up @ 
craving for lime, or a disease, in you. If you need 
more phosphorus, a disease, or a state of restlessness, 
will indicate it. There must be something in @ man's 
food to build up every part of his bedy. And thas 
which is true of the body, is true of the soul. There 
is not a part of a man’s nature thet is not made with 
an appetite ; and if youn feed one part and do bos the 
rest, you jay be sure that there will all the time be 
trouble in you. Even if you do not know why, even 
if it be but a confused murmuring, a. growling under- 
tone, that is the trouble—you have pampered one 
part, and left another part unfed. 

Another class of men have imprisoned their higher 
feelings—not to their passions and appetites, but to 
their worldly nature. Their whole life is worldly, 
ambitious, greedy ; while love, all tastes that are re- 
fined, conscience, spirituality, are poor emaciated cap- 
tives. There are many men who live as in rob- 
ber times Jived old barons, that had their dungeons 
filled with wronged and innocent ones, wiose sup- 
| pressed cries could be heard only at night. In the 
| case of many men, their noblest faculties are impris- 
| oned, and their little mean ones are in thie ascenden- 
| cy ; and although in the whirl of business and the din 





| 
| 


of the world, they may not hear the protest of these 
imprisoned feelings, yet, oftentimes, escaping, they 
walk the house like unguiet ghosts that will not down. 
These men know not what is the matter with them. 
They only know that when they set their aim on some- 
thing, they experience a glow of satisfaction, but that 
nothing pays them as they thought it would. They 
have success, but it is not remunerative. They have 
harvests noble to the eye, but they always thresh out 
more chaff than grain. Their joys are not sweet. 
Their experience is insipid. 

Many men, also, are living in a state of such un- 
regulated inward society that there is never an hour 
without a feud between one faculty and another. 

In old border times in Scotland, and in frontier 
times among our Indians, nothing was so Common, so 
much a part of ordinary life, as raids and forays into 
other people’s territories, catching flocks, destroying 
property, and committing all manner of depredations. 

That is much the condition in which our minds are 
living. The faculties are in a constant warfare with 
each other. To-day, that old baron Vanity gets the 
upper hand. He carries his invasion so far that he 
seems to have got the advantage of all the other parts 
of the mind, and then runs back to his castle again. 
But afterwards, every one of the other feelings com- 
plain that they have been cheated and injured. There 
are protests, and defenses, and reprisals. There is 
not a man, I suppose, that does not admit, every sin- 
gie day of his lite, that he has wronged other parts of 
his mind by the incursions of vanity. 

Pride is worse than this in some natures. It 





charges through the mind, and carries off much prop 
erty belonging to many lords and barons, who are sud- | 
denly all in protest. 

Then comes greedy Avarice, that takes the kingdom 
at unawares, and sweeps all before it; and all the 
rest of the faculties are grieved at its conduct. 





builded mountains and uncovered the everlasting | 
rocks, populated them with exquisite growths. Thus 
has he built Mount Sinai. Of all the mountains, | 
none is so storm-scathed and dreadful as Mount 
Binai ; but often in the rifts and in the crevices you 
shall find blossoms fair as any that grow in heaven; 
and sweeter, because they grow in such a place. 

I need not say that the text is one which grew up | 
in a sweet valley between two great rugged hills, on 
either side. I should not have made this introdue- 
tion if it had not been to come to that verv result. 
The twenty-fourth chapter opens, for instance 

“Behold, the Lord maketh the earth empty. and 
maketh it waste, and turneth it upside down, and | 
seattereth abroad the inhabitants thereof.” 

The twenty-eighth chapter begins : 

“Woe to the crown of pride, to the drunkards of 
Ephraim, whose glorious beauty is a fading flower, 
which are on the head of the fat valleys of them that 
are overcome with wine. Behold, the Lord hath a 
mighty and strong one, which as a tempest of hail 
and a destroying storm, as a flood of mighty waters 
overflowing, shall cast down to the earth with the 
hand.” 

But right between these two terrific strains ef ¢ 
nunciation comes this inter-vale 

“ And it shaJl be said in that day, Lo, this is our | 
God: we have waited for him, and he will save us: 
this is the Lord; we have waited for him, we will 
be glad and rejoice in his salvation. For in this 
mountain shall the hand of the Lord rest, and Moab 
shall be trodden down under him, even as straw is 
tredden down for the dunghill. And he shall spread 
forth his hands in the midst of them.” “In that day 
shall this song be sung in the land of Judah: We 
have a strong city, salvation will God appoint for 
walls and bulwarks. Open ye the gates, that the 
righteous nation which keepeth the truth may enter 
in. Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mina 
is stayed on thee: because he trusteth in thee. 
ye in the Lord for ever 
Jasting strength.” 

And then, after a few moments, the thunder and 
terror of fierce denunciation rise again, and shut out | 
this sweet singing. : 

This declaration which we have selected is one of 
great breadth and great depth. The peace here | 
promised is the best of all enjoyments, It is the | 
soul’s highest attainment. It carries in it activity, 
moderation, excitement, but not tumult. 

I. Peace is not to be confounded with a dreamy in- | 
dolence—a half-conscious slumber of satisfaction. It 
is not the intermission of anything in the mind. Itis 
not only a quality of activity, but of the most con- 
summate activity. The mind was made for action. | 
It finds its life and its joy init. Its highest fruitions | 
will aways be those of the highest activity—but it is | 
to be concordant action ; it is to be pure and perfect | 
harmony in action. Thetis to make the mind rest- | 
fu). 

All are aware that ordinary degrees of stimulus are 
apt to produce sharp, unrestful excitement, which 
may have some measure of relief in it, but not that 
measure which we call by the name of rest. When 
excitement, however, rises to a certain intensity, and | 
to a fullness which shows that the mind is all moving 
together, and that there is no conflict in it, then ex- 
citement becomes tranquil. And, whether right or 
wrong, united activity of every part of the mind car- 
ries a certain kind of peace with it. There is no | 
peace known to our earthly state greater than that | 
which is experienced in the exaltation of the mind, | 


and which, at one time and another, gives moral unity | 


Trust 
for the Lord Jehovah is ever- ' 





to the whole man, and harmony to the whole action | 
of the soul. 

The commen lot of man is to live in hope, with only 
occasional realization—to live with much excitement, 
but with very little real satisfaction. The causes of | 
this are manifold, and the narration of them will pre- 
pare us for the positive statement of the text. 

Men are driving, in this world, an exquisite ma- | 
chine, of complex forms, and rare adaptations, with | 
only a little knowledge of its operations. If a child | 
undertook to guide a ponderous steam-engine across | 
the ocean, he would scarcely be more ignorant aad 
helpless than is the man who undertakes to guide 
this wonderful machine—the human mind—through 
life. We are perpetually bringing ourselves into | 
trouble by the derangements occasioned by our want | 
of knowledge of that which we are attempting to | 
use. 

Mer, also, are employing their minds in such a 
method that one part is incessantly in collision with | 

another. It is scarcely ever at rest except when | 
asleep—and often not then; for sometimes sleep | 
itself is bridged with trouble from side to side. But | 
during our waking hours the faculties of our mind are | 
in almost constant collision with each other. There | 
is an ill-suppressed quarrel in the souls of men all | 
the while. Sometimes it is of such proportions and | 
fierceness as to stand up on the ordinary level of | 
men’s comprehension ; and then they are aware of | 
it. But men are in a perpetual state of unrest that | 
they do not analyze or understand, which is no more | 
nor less than a quarrel between the different parts of | 
their mind. 

One set of men have such violence in the passions | 


\ 
| 
' 


suffer in order that these lower propensities may be 
gratified. Passions and appetites are good in their 
place ; but nothing is good in a state of despotism. 
And in the soul, when the despots are froin the 
bottom, they are of the worst kind. There are many 
men who oblige their reason, their imagination, their 
moral sentiments, their affections, almost all the 
executive forces of their life, to succumb to the will 
of their untamed animal passions and appetites. 

I recollect an immensely rich man in Indiana—rich 
in field, rich in flocks, rich in everything till you came 
to the man himself—who was accustomed, that he 
might grow richer in sordid things, to live in the sec- 
ond story of an ill-conditioned house, while he 
stabled all his cattle in the story below. He had this 
advantage : that when the animals were quarreling, 
he had only to kick away a board of the rickety floor 
and speak to them! Of course I need not say that 
the more decent cattle were those on the ground-fioor, 
and that the beast above was the worst of the whole! 

This simple fact of life will serve as a re and 
ilustration of what is taking place in the mind of mul- 
titudes of men, who have ail their higher faculties 
above stairs, and their lower faculties dwelling like 
brute beasts below. Those in the upper story are 
subjected to various annoyances caused by those 
beneath them. They are disturbed by their wrang- 
Tings.- The house is filled with the stench that rises 
from the filth in its lower apartments. The soul of 
such men is but a stable. And under such circum- 


* Preached at Plymouth ehurch, Brooklyn, Sunday morning 
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| gone, and sand and mud only are left. 


} the same direction. 


| with itself, marching to the music of God and heaven, 


| tempted to drink of the briny liquid within their reach, 


, and make it worse, and avoiding those things that 


| yield it satisfaction. 


| man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the 


- result, without having a suspicion brought into your 
and appetites, that all the rest of the soul is made to | s ' a 


Then comes a rout of rabble passions, an unwashed 
crowd, that soil whatever they touch; and when 
these vandals have left, the soul is like a meadow 
after aftreshet. It was full of flowers, but they are 


And there is hardly a day in which there is not a 
quarrel in the soul. By turns, reason is at variance | 
With every other faculty. Whenaman comes to that, 
he says, “‘] have done wrong there; I have done 
what | ought not to have done there ; 1 have missed 
the mark there.” There are hundreds of men that 
ean strike a straight furrow across a field, where there 
is One that can look upon his life and see that it ha- 
been any other than wigzag all the way through. We 
do not plow straight ; we do not live straight. 

A man’s love condemns the conduct of his selfish- 
ness. Every day he is wounding himself, and he is 
conscious of it. A man’s conscience is an everlast- 
ing protestant, and all his faculties are so many op- 
pressing popes. A man’s spirituality is shocked by 
his ficshly indulgences. A man’s taste is perpet- 
ually in disagreement with his conduct in ordinary 
things. 

The mind is like an Italian kingdom, governed by 
pope or king, and in either case misgoverned and 
wronged. Whatever you think about doctrines, there 
is no man that does not think and does not know, 
when he looks at his ordinary life, that the faculties 
are continually picking quarrels with each other, 
playing tricks upon each other, and keeping up a con- 
fiiet among themselves. 

Imagine an orchestra with such discord amene thi 
various instruments. Seized with a sudden fancy, 
the trumpet, instead of playing the passages designed 
for the trumpet, leaps into the trombone’s part. The 
trombone takes the part of the flute; the flute that 
of the clarinet; the clarinet that of the trumpet; and 
soon. There isa feud among all the instruments and 
parts, Which seek, with endless elashings, to override 
each other. They are exceedingly philharmonic ! 

And this is what is continually going on in the 
human mind. By turns each faculty, unrestrained 
by any governing principle in the soul, steps out of 
its own proper sphere, and invades the spheres of the 
other faculties. Consequently, every one of the 
feelings of the mind, being injured, protests; and the 
sum of their protestations makes up what we call the 
unhappiness of human life. For while men are happy 
by sparks, no man is happy by a steady burning. | 
There are very few men that are so much under the 
influence of religion as to have an even, sieady flame 
ot enjoyment, 

In consequence of these things there is a want ot 
unity: the whole soul does not move together, nor in 
Many parts are not on speaking | 
terms with each other ; and many parts are at open 
feud. The whole mind is at discord with itself. 

But on all these accounts men do not choose to 
examine into the matter very closely. They live by 
expedients. They shuffle together compromises. 
They fire up excitements to hide discontents. They | 
absorb themselves in occupations that, instead of 
bringing enjoyment, bring a more a form of 
suffering. Seldom, oh how seldom, do men have joy 
and peace, peace and rest, rest and satisfaction ! 

Men scarcely know what we mean by peace. It is 
an article so little in the market that most men have 
never seen it, and do not understand you when you 
ask for it. If you ask for fierceness, if you ask for 
cogent experiences, if you ask for certain fiery and 
untempered zeals, if you ask for certain high joys that 
bring with them reaction and sufferings, men are 
familiar with these. But the whole soul, in attune 








and having rest, peace, satisfaction—where shall we 
find this ? 

Men are, in their ignorance, attempting to satisfy 
themselves with elements which have no food in 
them. As men at sea, parched for want of water, are 


which will only make them more ragingly thirsty than 
they already are; so men, in conscieus want, are re- 
sorting to things that will only aggravate their trouble 


will touch the soul in the center of its wants, and so 


Hear the philosophy of life as enunciated by Him 
who made it. When men send out machines, they 
send out directions for their use ; and when God sent 
man into life, he sent living directions with him, 
among the most significant of which is this: “A 





things which he possesseth.”” But there is not one 
man that believes it. I donot: you donot. I be- 
lieve it with my reason, but I do not believe it with 
my life; and you believe it with your reason, but you 
do not believe it with your life. Practically, with 
yeu, a man’s life consists, perhaps, in ships, and 
houses, and lands—with me in books and pictures : 
with you in office and influence—with me in quiet 
literary enjoyments. We feel, “If I can obtain what 
1 see, if I can accumulate such and such things, then 
I shall have satisfaction.” We go and experiment, 
achieving what we set out for, but we are not happy. 
We try again, but find that we have made the same 
mistake. Forty times, a hundred times, five hundred 
times, you have tried, and each time with the same 


mind that you were trying to make yourselves 
happy by things that had no relation ef happiness in 
them. ‘A man’s life consisteth not in the abundance 
of the things which he possesseth,” says God. “It 
does,” say men; “Give me my pick and choice of 
the things in this world, and 1 will see to the happi- 
ness.” So men are at open odds with God on that 
key-note of life: God saying and men denying what 
eternity will ratify—that the quality of a man’s own 
nature—that what a man is in his own self—will de- 
termine whether he shall be happy or not. What you 
are, and how you carry your inward self—that deter- 
mines what your life shall be: not what you can 
bring about you. 
For you may put a man in the midst of all the | 
musical instruments im the world, and if he does not 
know how to play on them, they will afford him no 
pleasure. You may heap wealth about a man till it 
castles itself to heaven, and yet he may be a pauper. 
The paupers are not in poor-houses, but in mansions 
—for a man is rich only by so much as he knows how 
to use what he has : everything beyond that is poverty. 
Ido not think that the asses that lug the gold ore 
frem the gold mines are rich; and yet, many men 
choose to take their places, and spend their whole 
life, and bend themselves double, to carry that which 
will ever be a burden to them. They do not carry it 
to make it a power ef usefulness ; they de not carry 
it to make it feed the reason ; they do not carry it to 
make it inflame and feed the moral power, by bene- 
faction—by a large divinity of beneficence: they 
carry it merely as gold, as property; and they are 
beasts of burdea, burdened. Multitudes and multi- 

















tudes of such beasts there are; and ten thousand 
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aping men run after them, saying,“ Oh that I were 
they, or ike unto them.” And so the steep path from 
the mine to the point where they throw off their load 
js worn 80 smooth that many who walk upon it over- 
burdened slip and go to perdition! * A man’s life 
consisteth not in the abundance of the things which 
he possesseth.” 

Also, among the most significant directions which 
God sent with man when he sent him into life, are 
these : 

“ Seek ve first the kingdom of God, and his right- 
eousness, and all these things shall be added unto 
you.” The highest includes the lowest; the lowest 
never includes the highest. : 

“ Let your conversation be without covetousness ; 
and be content with such things as ye have; for he 
hath said, 1 will never Jeave thee, nor forsake thee. 
fo that we may boldly say, The Lord is my helper, 
and I will not tear what man shall do unto me.” 

And listen to the voice of Christ, that stood saying, 
his words going forth, it seems to me, to the end of 
time : 

“Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.” It is the gift of God 

-and it is the gift of God in the soul. 

Now men are violating every single one of these 
teachings, and they wonder that they are discontent- 
ed, unsatisfied. But, to all these inward causes of 
discontent and trouble in life, must be added outward 
ones. 

God has a moral providence which is developing in 
this world, and those are happy the lines of whose 
life are coincident with it—not those the lines of 
whose life run at right-angles to it. But men are in 
perpetual conflict, and therefore in all stages of dis- 
content. He that knows how to put himself in the 
current of God’s thoughts and plans, goes by the force 
of God’s divinity ; while he that attempts to go the 
other way, is swept far from the true course. Men 
scarcely dream of this. They take little pains to 
make their life coincident with Gou’s. 

Men are jostling with each other perpetually. They 


are at variance one with another, by reason of pride, | 
Ali those satis- 


and anger, and envying, and hatred. 
factions, therefore, that were meant to come from 


fellowship and co-operation, are falling off like blight- | 


ed buds ; and those wounds and annoyances of self 


ishness, and avarice, and the collisions of men’s pas- | 
sions—these are upen them, and are like hot cinders | 
from the anvil: they burn, though they go out. So | 
the world is like a ship, storm-driven, threatened | 


with wreck, while the crew are drunk and quarreling 
with each other! i 

It vou take a low standard and look at the world, 
you may see that there is a sort of happiness here 
but if you take a standard commensurate with man, 
if you take a standard that takes into account what 
man Was made to be and to cnjoy, and measure 
human life, 1 think you will be struck with nothing 
so much as how little there is among men of enjoy- 
ment; how low on the seale is the enjoyment they 
have ; how few persons there are that have that peace 
which comes from the deep consent af all their facul- 
ties ; from the harmony of every part of their life, and 
the coincidence of it with God’s wishes and God’s 
decrees. 


For myself, I see some men that are happy in a | 


certain sense: they are not positively unhappy. 1 
see some men that are made phiegmatic, adipose ; 
so that when they rub against hard things, the bones 
cde not break, and the nerves are well covered under. 
They are tough; and they suppose they are happy 
simply because they have not the acute suffering of 
other men. I see some men that are occasionally 
happy. They have once in a while an illumination ; 
but they sit in the kitchen for six months together, 
and burn a tallow candle, to pay for it! Now and 
then their dwelling is lit up, so that the street is all 
a-blaze, and people say, * Ilow splendid it must be to 
live there!’ But go and live there tor the next six 


months, and you will find cut what such illuminations | 


cost. I see some men that have single instruments 
playing to them. But when I think what God meant 
when he put up man, what each single faculty is 
capable of doing as a separate instrument, and what 


all of the faculties, blended and harmonized, are cap- | 
able of doing, especially when God is the organist, | 


and the everlasting music of the eternal world is what 


is played—when I take this higher measurement, | 


there is nothing to me so striking as the low condi- 
tion of enjoyment in this world. 


And it does not help the matter, when you look for | 
I do not think people would say | 


men that are happy. 
but that there was in this congregation more than an 


average of good looks—more than an average of in- | 


dications of manliness, prosperity, and respectability ; 
but I tell you there is not a face in the house that I 
have ever scen, which would suggest to me anything 


other than the conflicts of human life. You are | 


scarred ; you are furrrowed; you are anxious; you 
are seif-inclosed; you are suppressed. The full 
radiancy of the swnmer inoon that shines by night. 
and of the tempered sun that shines by day. is not 
reflected from your faces. The appearance of men i: 


more often than of men that are ecsiatie. 

When I am sick or jaded, if flowers are brought and 
put by me, | know not why—enly I thank God that it 
is so—but there is such a sympathetic connection 
between my inner self and them, that I could ery 


so sweet-faced, so unwrinkled, se innocent in appear- 
ance. They are the sweetest symbols of God's 


thoughts, which are as endless as the blades of grass, | 


and leaves, and flowers of the earth. 


Ilow many persons are there that, sitting by vour | 
side, would produce the same impression upon you, | 


of depth, strength, variety, harmony, purity, peaceful- 
ness, and rest? How many ” 
your friends, and see how many you can think of that 
would do it. Can you think of one? Now and then 
—now and then—you will find, in the ends of life, 
men that, having smoked long on the andirons of ex- 
perience, and burnt out all the gases, have fallen 
cown in coals, and are bright and clear; but ashes 
soon cover them. 
fel which, as it burns, fills the chimney with smoke, 
and the yery flame of which is a consumption of 
gases. The world is full of nothing so little as peace 
and satisfaction, and 0: nothing so much as discon- 
tent and dissatisfaction. 

II. In God, then, men are to find, and are promised 
thai if they seek they shall find, what they need for 
the remedy of these ills. They are to find in God, 
first, an end and aim which, by its very nature, 


shall bring the mind into its relative gradations and | 


order. Soare we made that it is impossible for us to 
fix our thoughts and affections upon God without at 


once having every part of our mind fall into its rela- | 


tive rank. I do not mean that every thought of God 
produces this effect ; 1 do not mean that a heathen’s 
or an uninstructed Christian's thought of God pro- 
duces this effect. I mean this: that when a man’s 
mind is put upon God with supreme affection, and 
there is an influential relation of faith and love estab- 
lished, that very psychological state is itself one of 
order, because the mind is made so that the moment 
you attempt to put it upon God in that way, it is 
brought imto gradation and order. Thatisa great step 
to be taken, and it may be taten by a very slight 


thing, too; for I think the mind was made to rise to- 
And the first 


ward God spontaneously and easily. 
thing aman feels in doing this—in taking hold of God 
with all his heart, and soul, and mind, and strength 
—is that at that moment all his passions, appetites, 
and affections, come inte adjustment, and take their 
relative position. Under such circumstances, the 
mind may be said to be chorded. 


and affections on God, an authoritative leader. We 
authority. 


guide. 
have our direction fixed in God. 


We receive our heavenly Father to be our 


all signs of the heavens, there is nothing that the 
shipmaster would give so much to know as_ just 
where he is. He has lost no spar; he has lost none 
of his rigging; his sails are all good; but he is be- 
wildered. Whether he is going on the shoal,on the 
rock, or on the coast, he dees not know; and if he 
could know where he lies, and what direction be is 
going, that would be prosperity. And often and often, 
in our life, to know which way to steer, to know 
where the end and aim of life is, and to know who is 
our guide and pilot, that is itself rest and peace. 

But, above all, we need an inspiration, an indwell- 
ing spirit, that shall control, by a power outside of 
ourselves, the mind. This is the theme that I most 
love to dwell upon ; my own faith that God's mind 
does not act upon ours through nature—though that 
is true; nor through the truth -though that is true; 
but by absolute contact, mind with mind—by iuspira- 
tion, coming from, springing from, the very soul of 


God, being infused into our nature, resting in us, and | 


acting upon us. Where the power of God restrains 
our thoughts, guides our impulses, and inspires our 
affections, where God dwells in us, working in us to 
will and to do of his good pleasure—I need not say 
how secure we then are. God becomes the great 
author, as he will be the great finisher, of our faith. 


11. With these preliminary remarks, let me make | 


three or four points of application. ; 

The condition of this great gift is the centering of 
ourselves in God. “Thy willbe done.” We can at- 
tain it only by the accepting of God's will in place of 
our own, as being more intelligent, wiser, more be- 
neficent, more unerring, and sure to lead to happiness. 
We are not able to attain it By occasional seeking. 
‘Thou shalt keep him in perfect peace whose mind is 
stayed on thee.” It is to those who stay themselves 
on God—who give their souls over utterly to him— 
who have planted themselves, as it were, in God, and 
abide, rest,in him. This perfect peace in the midst 
of all the turmoils of life, is to be the result of a stead- 
fast trust in God. 

2. It is said that God gives this peace. ‘ Thou 
shalt keep him in perfect peace.” Just as soon as a 
man has gained a vietory over his own will, and is 











| against us 2” 
before I had time to think, looking at tiem, they are | 


Look over the list of | 


For the most part, men are like | 


| choice of the lesser evil. 
| lic, educated in that faith, and his manhood had 














willing te accept God's providence as the interpreta- 
tion of God's will, 80 s00n the whole face of life is 
changed to hits, Riches er poverty, enlargement or 
cireumseription, having or not having, statéon or ob- 
seurity—let the seul once make a tull and abiding 
work with itself, and have a settled and immovable 
conviction that these things are from supreme wis- 
dom and for the best, not to be resisted, not to be re- 
pined at, but accepted cheerfully, and half the evils 
of life are killed at that one single blow. The mo- 
ment we learn that the conditions we are in have a 
providence in them; the moment we know that the 
events themselves of our agency have a providence 
in them; the moment we realize our relations to 
God, so that our soul murmurs out, “ Our Father— 
our Father ;” the moment we appreciate the wealth 
we have in him, and the hope of glory we have 
through Jesus Christ ; the moment our soul, in other 
words, is stayed on the spiritual, the future, the eter- 
nal jife—that moment we have achieved a victory 
over ten thousand of those evils which fret and annoy 
men in this world. 

It is not pessible for us to assail, one by one, the 
thousand things that trouble us. We often have, in 
a limited sphere, experience of this, Yhen we get up 
wrong in the morning. Of course, when a man gets 
up wrong, everybody else, and everything else, is 
wrong. A person, under such circumstances, says, 
“Tt is not right that I should be annoyed and 
troubled ;” so he sets himself to work to resist every- 
thing that is wrong, and put it right. During the 
whole day’a fierce conflict is kept up between him and 
the evils by which he is beset, and he is overcome at 
last. When he undertakes to subdue them one by 
one, he finds himself unequal to the task. The next 
morning, when he gets up, his sou! mounts as a lark. 
He sings not far from heaven’s gate—for when a man 
sings, usually the gate of heaven is not far off. Ifhe 
says ‘My Father,” he has already a pledge of the 
peace of heaven. He begins the day with a large 
feeling ef restin God. Where are the things that can 
trouble him now? Where are the vexatious experi- 
ences of yesterday? That one comprehensive state 
of mind which he is in, lifts him above the possibility 
of such experiences. If a man attempts to fight, one 
by one, the disturbances and disquietudes of life, he 
will fail to overcome them; but he can rise into a 
state of mind so comprehensive“as to be beyond their 
reach. ‘ 

3ut how shall 1 speak of the experiences of those 
with whom God makes his abode? I know not how. 
I only know that there are times when trouble is rain- 


| howed; times when, as storms are full of nourishment 


to the earth, trials are full of nourishment to our 
faith; times when it seems as though the eternal 
world came before us, leaving rich treasures in our 
nature ; times when immortality means vastly more 
than it is generally understood to mean ; times when 
honor is very different from what the world calls 
honor; times whien the hope of salvation in Jesus 
Christ affurds a comfort to the soul which naught on 
earth can give; times when the experiences of the 
closet and the meditations at eventide impartga joy 
and rest only surpassed in heaven itself. Such times 
are illustrations of how it is that God gives peace to 
those whose minds are stayed on him. 

». Many persons are brought to this truth by bitter 
experiences. 1 suppose that there are many who have 
been led to put their trustin God by great misfortunes. 
There are instances where if seems as though God 
meant to shut men up to himseli. He drives them 
from step to step; he cuts them off from one refuge 
aiter another; he takes away from them one idol 
after another; he balks their expectations one after 
another: he brings them to such a state that their 
soul, from its own mere necessity, must stay itself on 
him; and then, when they come into tat final expe- 
rience, they exclaim, ** Why did I not know it before ? 
1 was wandering here and there, secking rest where 
it could not be found. I was miserable because T did 
not seek happiness in the right direction. The things 
out of which I meant to wring wine, brought forth 
pungent vinegar. The things by which I meant to 
make life bright and cheerful, left life dismal and 
treublous. When I lost these things, and seemed to 
have lost evervthing, I found God, I found summer, 
1 found rest, | found peace, I found satisfaction !” 

Is there not, Christian brethren, a lesson in this 
truth for you? Are you not in need of a deeper 
peace than you have ever yet found’ Are there 
none ihat could testify to that rest which comes from 
above? Are there none that could bear witness that 
in this world we can find peace such as the soul 
craves and neecs? Are there none that could ris¢ 
up and say, * I have begun to find that the soul that 
stays itself on God has perfect peace ?” 

4. There is a depth of meaning in these representa- 
tions of Scripture that we have yet to prove. Itisa 
brave thing to ride over the waves of the ocean , but 
itis a braver thing to ride over the troubles of life. 
It is a brave thing to have wings like an eagle's, 
but the eagle shall be weary in its flight, before they 


| shall be who mount on the wings of faith, soaring 
, above the trials of this world. 
the appearance of men that are stridulous, sorrowful, | 


I am well assured that 
we have seldom seen those who have put to proof 
these representations in both the Old and the New 


Testaments, which speak of the victory of our faith 
| ; 


—of that peace which comes to them whose soul is 
stayed on God. For“ if God be for us, who can be 
“ All things work together for good to 
them that love God, to them who are the calied ac- 
cording to his purpose.” For such there is great 


| peace—a peace which is represented as flowing like 


a river, inexhaustible, deep, abundant—a peace that 
takes away care and dissatisfaction, that refines and 
purifies the soul, that makes life noble here, and that 
is a prophecy of nobility in the life to come. 

May that peace of God which passeth all unde: 
standing be given to every one of you. May you be 
led out of the bondage of fear, out of the despotism of 


conscience, out of the turmoil of conflicting passions 


and desires, out of all waywardness and resistance, 
into the tranquillity and blessedness of that peace 
which God gives to his own. 





Our Correspondeuce. 


THE CRIME OF DUELING. 


Tue following eommunieation, as is evident 
from its date, has been on hand for several weeks, 
and it should have been published earlier but for 
want of room. We have made ne attack upom the 
character of the late Mr. Broderick, and know ef 
nothing against it. He died as the fool dieth, and 
we have no wish te add anything to the disgrace 
that must ever attach to the manner of his death. 
We willingly give place to the extenuating plea ef 
his friend. But tke simple fact is that in Califor- 
nia, as ia New York, dueling is a erime by human 


law; and that everywhere and always dueling is 


a crime against God, the Auther and Preserver of 
life. Broderick, therefore, was “a willful violator 
of the laws of God and man.” If this crime is to 
be effectually prohibited we must refuse mortuary 
honors to those who thus bid defianee to the laws 
of Ged and man. No easuistry can “justify the 
duel” by any law of self-defense. It is simply a 
erime against God and maw. We would not make 


Mr. iek “a speci : we pit 
We have, then, secondly, when we put our thoughts | Mr. Broderick “a special mark of seorn ony 


' the weakness that led him te the fatal field, aad 
no longer seek among men those that shall be our 


we condema his double criminality, in seeking the 


aver | life of another, and sacrificing his own. 
And the rest of our life is settled, when we | 


| To rHe Eprrors or Tue INDEPENDENT : 
When for a whole week the storm has blotted out } 


As a friend whose feelings have been outraged by 
the wanton assaults made upon the character of 
David C. Broderick, I demand the right to say a word 
through your journal in response to strictures made 
in your last issue upon the manner of his death. 

Neither do I believe that the ‘“* Code of Honor” is a 
fitting method of settling a dispute, but Broderick did 
think it not only justifiable, but demanded by the 


| Circumstances in which he found himself, being thor- 


eughly convinced that his immediate fate was cither 
private assassination or the chance of the duel. I 
do not think he chose wisely, but do know that his 
choice was dictated by a conscientious regard for 
duty, and what he deemed Christian principle, the 
To be sure, he was a Catho- 


matured under most unharmonious influences ; but I 
will not, on that account, allow you to stamp him 
with infamy in the eyes of the community, as “ a will- 
ful violator of the laws of God and man,” and, while 
you stigmatize the duel as such a crime ander ordi- 
nary circumstances, make no exception in view of 
Broderick’s position at the time of his choice—which 
seemed to him the only alternative between a death 
like that of a dog and an advertisement of the inten- 
tions of those who were pledged to accomplish his 
death. The weapons chosen and the manner of their 
loading are proof of this intention, as well as his owa 
indisputable assertion in language not to be mistaken. 

Some months before he left New York for the last 
time, speaking of his intended action in the Senate, 
as he was bidding the writer adieu, Broderick said, 
“ Be assured”—calling eur name—‘I shall do noth- 
ing, nor advocate any measure, that is not sustained 
by eorrect moral principle.” 

While we denounce the duel as a relie of the bar- 
barism of the middle ages, we assert that on every 
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grourd that ean justifya war between nations, we 
can justify the duel between individuals, and to make 
a different issue is an offense to the mora! sense of 
humanity. Either is wrong, in proportion to the 
injury committed, and a wrong that an enlightened 
Christianity is fast bringing into disuse ; but to make 
David (. Broderick an especial mark of scorn, when 
the integrity of his character and the morality of his 
life are above all reproach, is a deed that can only be 
accounted for in the fact that because he left no ties 
of kindred, therefore it is supposed there were none 
to defend his memory and name. Broderick was my 
friend, and to be known as his friend whom thousands 
revere, and whose name history is recording in the 
list of martyrs to principle, may be the highest public 
honor I shall ever know. 

Yours traly, 

New York, March 7, 1860. 


§. Peiver. 





A GERMAN MUSICAL PARTY. 


TEA-DRINKING AND LADIES’ QUESTIONS. 
HALtr, 

“ Will you come to my house next Saturday even- 
ing,” said a Fraulein of Halle, who proved herself to 
be one of the nobility of Prussia by the Von; “ we 
are to have a little company, and some music.” We 
gladly accepted the invitation, and Saturday evening 
saw us groping after No. — Grosse Platz, in the con- 
fident expectation that the evening before us would 
be richly and fully German. 
appointed. 

We were ushered into the first room, which 
tained a piano, and other musical instruments, and 
asmany as half a dozen gentlemen. Real German 
faces and German manners ; awkward movement: 
stiff bows, and queer, unshapely dress. 
strangely looking party to be at the house of a noble 
lady, I thought, but said nothing, and passed. In the 
next room the ladies with great care were placed to- 


gether. 


In this we were not dis- 


con- 


Rather a 


I was presented to them one by one, and 
then courteously shown back to take my seat among 
the gentlemen. During the whole of the evening ther 
was this jealous keeping apart of the two sexes, and 
though one or two of each party would once ina 
while stray upon the other's grounds, yet on the whol 
the regulation was very well enfore«d. 

The evening had its three-fold burden: musi 
ing, and talking. The musie was very sweet 
course, for it Was in Germany; the eating was v 
abundant, of course, for it also wasin Germany ; a 
the talking was very loud, earnest, and fluent, tur 
that too was in Germany. “We had classic music— 
Mozart’s overture to Don Juan; a quartet by Mo- 
zart, also; and Beethoven's magnificent 
phony. 

We discussed several cups of tea, brought on 
the usual German addition of a few drops of rum to 
give it a flavor, where flavor of the tea there is none. 
Expert as the Germans are in coffee and chocolate, 
they are novices in tea. When a merchant obtains a 
chest of tea, he takes it out, puts it up in little ounce 


and two ounce and three ounce papers, and the 
hangs them up around the top of the store, as we hang 
up boots and pails, until they are called for. And as 
tea is a very rare drink in Germany, you may easily 
think that after some weeks’ standing in those porou 
papers, not much of the original strength is left. 
With every pause in the music the beverage was 
brought forward, but it was plain that the treatment 
of it would be something new to American house 
wives. The fading color, every succeeding cup being 
lighter than the last, soon showed that the amount of 
tea intended for the use had been limited, 
and that every successive addition to the urn was 
simply water. 


evening's 


So the number who partook continu 
ally diminished, until when at the fifth or sixth round, 
when it had come to taste very much like boiled rain- 
water, ii stopped altogether. 

With tea was cake of all degrees of richness, from 
very plain to plain; and to crown the whole 
tainment, an immense white 


enter 
salmon was brouglit in 
at aboutten o'clock, fins, tail, scales, all that constituted 
the equipments of a fish. 
variety known to naturalists as the pudding-fish ; in 


But it proved to be of a 


other words, ii was artificial, but it was not 6/anc 
mange, nor Wes it corn-starch, nor Was it wheat-flour, 
but as Dr. Johnson says in one of his grand antithe 
ses, in the manner of Plutarch, ** Not one, but all of 
these.” 

3ut more extraordinary than tie want of crino 
line, or pudding at parties, with sauce to make it rel- 
ishable, or tea freshened ad liditum, was the conver- 
sation. One lady wanted to know whether Christ- 
mas did not take place in America in the summer, 
since in Germany it eccurs in winter; another 
whether we are Christians in America and had any 
Christmas at all; another whether a man could not 
go backward and forward like a shuttle-cock between 
Germany and America, and thus live in perpetual 
summer. These suggestions were made by ladies, 
and by ladies, too, who would have been offended if I 
had told them that the standard of female education 
is higher in America than in Germany. 


GYASTICUTE, 
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AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


Receipts During March, 1860. 


From Maine 

Rev. Joseph Smith, Lowell 

© VERMONT 
Cong. church, Lunenburg 

* MAssacuvusrrts 
Samuel Hopley, Weltieet 
Cong. church, Winchester................ 79 37 
First Cong. church, Springfield (additional) 1 00 
South v . . . . 


ConnEOoriIcuT 
Almond Smith, Ansonia... Jecveebees 
First Cong. chureh, East Windsor........ 
Nelson T. Scott, Esq., Naugatuck, life- 


New York 
“A Friend,” balance to make up the sub- 
scription of the Church of the Puritans, 
in April, 1859, to $3,000; of which 
2,400 has been previously received 2 
Plymouth church, Brooklyn, N. Y., addi- 
tional collection ‘ 


MICHIGAN 
Cong. church, Grand Haven, constituting Rev. 
Joseph Anderson hife-member 
OBI0 
Congregational church, Whittlesey 
MINNESOTA : 
Congregational church, Zumbrota cone 
A Friend for the Extension of Congregationalism. 


N. A. CALKINS, Treasurer, 
No. 348 Broadway, New York 


Shal! we donate or loan to the churches askjng and need- 
ing aid to build houses of worship? There are advantages 
and disadvantages peculiar to each of these courses. The 
Trustees of the Americas Congregational Union believe 
the former preponderate, and the latter are much less to 
give outright their appropriation than to loan. It is not 
seen how a debt, secured by mortgage to a benevolent so- 
ciety, is less onerous or depressing than a similar liability 
to an individual or a business-firm. A house thus incum- 
bered is not all paid for, and cannot be made a clear free- 
will offering unto the Lord. But it must not be inferred 
that those churches receiving their appropriations as a 
gratnity do not care to refund all and even more than they 
have received. Such is not the case. It is expected that 
all our beneficiaries will remember the hand from which 
they are fed. It is expected that every church we aid will 
place our church-building object on its calendar, and con- 
tribute to its necessities every year. Why should they 
not desire to do so even though they had not been aided? 
It is quite certain they will go far and look long to find an 
object more needy or deserving or remunerative, or prom- 
ising more immediate and permanent good. But since 
they have received, and therefore know the good we can 
do, nothing is more natural than that they should desire 
to bestow a like good on others now destitute. And it is 
with great pleasure I record the fact that this natural, 
Christian course is being most happily pursued by those 
who have been recently the recipients of others’ bounty 
through our treasury. We are beginning to raise up a 
constituency that will not ignore us; friends that will re- 
gard our course as very dear. A pastor of one of these 
churches, to which we made the largest appropriation we 
venture to make, sends back this year ten per cent., and 
is at the same time saving as much to the Missionary 
Society this and every year as the whole amount we gave. 
Another pastor whose church required but one hundred 





benefactor 


| 





| of Cornish ; 





eee 


EEE 


dollars to pay last bills, to-day returns ten dollars a: 
first installment of what they hope yet to do. Others writ, 
“We shall make your cause our cause. We have re 
to love it. From our penury we shall give.” thy 
pastor—whose church received two hundred and fiity ; 
lars and entered into its new sanctuary last fal!, and, aft 

Ist of Janvary, became self-sustaining—writes, «1 pjed 
myself to take a contribution this and cecry yce 

as I ama pastor The people are very poor, and the a 

will be very small, but it will show good willing 
pastor, whose church has received aid, does ; 


on 


the ‘Union,’ he would forget his own mot 


persuaded that our gift to these depen: 
secure more cheerful and, ultimately, raor 


| than loans could; besides the incick 


freedom drom debt. 

In former communications, | hav: 
good many individuals could do by ass 
—becoming its benefactor to an amour 
for it a place of worship 
joying the luxury of such a deed 


Pome tiftes 


large income, conceived that he co 
so much good in any other way, 
fifty dollars, as to secure the organiza 
tional church, andthe building of « 
growing community where ther 
minister, nor public worship The gift 
The neighboring 
visited it and held service i 


is now realized 
the church, 
a few weeks since, and at their re« 
He says, “ Prayer went u 
that you might be as much blessed in 
has been in receiving, and that whe 
heavenly mansion may receive you 
name will long be remembered in 
ations will enjoy the benefits of your 
feelthat you are preaching the Gos 
distant land Would that others might 
example, and by similar benefactior 
work of raising up sanctuaries to¢ 
American Congregational! Union is o 
benevolent societics in existence 
gives to the West causes at 
of four more to the prom 
use we 
lifted a 


lilting ¢ffit« 


ll ever contain 
Known 
Christ in that hor 
gift secured (rod, even our God, 
ure In it, ane rlorihed. Many a 
church is waiting for other such 
Lord speedily raise them up, that t 
Applications are coming rapl 
to do so more and more, a8 sO many 
s wish to build before 
‘heap market for the most of t 
Providence seems to be s 
P AND BUILD.’ 


Isaac P 


LANG 
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CONGREGATIONAL. 


MAINE—Nortu Yarmovuti 
Mr. Broughton at North Yarmout 
day Kev. Mr. Jordan of Cumberlat 
services by an Invocation and Rea 
ol] d he Introductory Prayei 
South Freeport Rev. M Allen 
preached the Sermon ; Consecrati! 


howegd 


{ Gray: Charge to 
Rev. Mr. Wal! 
of the Churches Ad 


yof Yarmouth; Cl 


field of ministeria 
nut Hill parish, and re 
th, is a part of the broad t 
he naine of North Yar 
1 what are now ki 
‘urnberland, Free 


at 


s of Liminetoen was chosen § . 
appeared that Rev. A. Cole, vi 
) duty, had some time sinc« 
and, on leave of absence, had 
rent and had meanwhile 
nteresting field of labor 
Limerick had meunwhile 
the choice of another pastor 


solved the relation between 


the } 

the new field of labor to v 
been called.” 

The council then w 
doings of the parish, in relation to t 
tion; and of the standing, 
the ministry, and doctrinal! 
finding all this satisfactory, 
parts of the installation servic: 
which were performed as follows, 
and attentive congregation, and 
music: Invocation and Readi 
8. Burbank of the Free-will 
Rev. C. Packard of Biddeford 
J. Parsons of Limington: Char f 
Orr of Alfred: Right Hand of Fellows 
Address to the Peo; le yl 
Buxton ; Concluding Prayer by Rev. J 

The whole work ofthe council was exce 
Not a discordant note was heard during it 
logical examination of the pasto t 
and admirably sustained. Th 
unanimity in the church and society 
settlement. And now this interesting porti 
vineyard has a laborer who possesses in a high 
confidence and aftection of his brethren, and w 
upon his labors with a happy prospect of usefulne 
success. May the Lord bantentls bless | 
people of his charge 


Maine Erangelis 
MASSACHUSETTS—ConGREGATIONA! ANNIV 


ries.—The annual address before the Congregati 
brary Association will be delivered by Hon. Emory W 
burn, of the Law-school, Cambridge 

The sermon before the “Congregational Board 
cation’ will be preached by Rev. Joseph P. T! 
D.D., of New York 

IOWA—Dveveve.—On Sunday, A 
meeting-house, recently built by the Cor 
of Dubuque, Rev. J. C. Holbrook, pastor 
the worship of God in presence of the 
gathering ever convened in that place 
occupied by several of the pastors of t! 
in the services. 

Rev. J. Guernsey, agent of the Amer 
ary Society, read the opening hymn and t 
Rev. Mr. Taylor of the O.-S. Presbyt 
first prayer. 

The pastor, Rev. J. C. Holbrook, then pri 
mon, from 2 Cor. iii. 10 

“For though we walk in the flesh, we do 
fiesh.”’ 

Rev. C Billings Smith of the Baptist 
dedicatory prayer, and Rev. Mr. Collie 
Episcopal church read the last hymn 
benediction. The services were extrem 

We copy from The Dubuque Daily He 
description of the house, which is 4 


ii a 


| West 


The church is built after one of th 
ture that could be found. The archive 
a pupil of Upjohn, the architect of Tr 
city. It is constructed of brick, lofty a! 
tions, and of the Romanesque order. It 
central position, a square from Main sir 
tion of two important thoroughfares. 

** At that corner of the building which '% ' 


| of the streets, there is a square tower, * 


ed by a spire upwards of 200 feet in his 
ner is an octagonal turret ; upon the (* 
pinnacles. . 
“In the hasement, which is very high. «! 
above ground, are two furnace-room:,* |* 
of which open two other large square rooms 
4 spacious parlor for social gathering’. '* 
stairway leads from the vestibule of the 
basement, and a flight of broad stor 
pavement. In the rear is a passage cme 
sonage and by doors into the lecture-ro™ 


room and minister’s apartment above 


“Upon approaching the building you ' 


| easy steps, which leads from the pave! 
| At the head of these steps are two entra 


| the church ; 


} torium. 


sive sliding doors 4% inches thick and 
are intended to be closed during the wee 
back, two inner doors are disclosed Suis 
stained glass; these open directly int» 
apartinent is 8 feet wide and extends acro+ t 
at each end are stairs (one of W 
leading to the gallerics. 

“Three wide inner doors open from the ves 
This room is laid out into four a) 
ews . the wood-work being of the finest black ' 


| and eiled in a manner to show the rich coi 


| best advantage. 


The front of the ga 
pane led, and the pulpit, are also conetr 
rial. The pews, of which there are 13%, a: 


| 650 persons. 


“The windows are of stained giase ; piaion 74 
with handsome ornamental borders in " 

gable over the entrance is a very fine rour 

The inner walls are of a delicate neutral tint, =" 
color ; the ceiling is finished into the roof wit '* 


| brackets, which are of a darker shade. The pulp** 


elevated above the main floor, the feet of the speaker o 
inches below the level of the top of the pew#. °°" Le 
hostered in a crimson damask, laid in easy folds 0 
walnut columns with carved capitals. ta pat 
“ The singers’ seats are arranged om each oie sot ee 
front and below the pulpit, raised a few inches 4 s ‘ap ai 
level of the reom. Back and above the —~ the pulpit.’ 
an organ, the orgapist’e seat being ‘no front of ¢ 
concealed from view by a covered screen. 
congregational, from the Sabbath Hymn apts 
choir simply heading in this exercise The ex} 
Sabbath gave great satisfaction. fi 
“The gallery occupies three sides of aed or 
about 300 people. The arrangement adopted ”° 


The 


APR. 


organo leaves the 
be amoog the plea 

“The cei ing oc 
ported by trusses 
ported by corbel » 
four of the trusse 
light was chandeli 
nished with three 
carved black wa 
by five large win 
one. 

“Two smal! doo 
the rear vestibul< 
minister on the on 

“The whole bui 
amount $20,000 w 
edifice, Of this a» 
year, The sale of 
the expense and ! 
large portion of 
gubjer ) aa8e6 
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TO ADVERTISERS. 


On and after the first day of May next, the prices 
for advertising in this paper will be 25 cents per 
line ; business notices, 80 cents. The late extra- 
ordinary increase in our circulation, which is now 
larger than that of any other weekly religious news- 
paper in the world, makes these new rates in reality 
lower than our previous terms. 


JOSEPH H. RICHARDS, Publisher. 





GENESIS AND GEOLOGY. 

Tne day has gone by when theologians and 
Biblical critics could be startled by the discoveries 
of science and their alleged discrepancy with the 
Word of God. The harmony of Science and Rev- 
elation is established upon a basis so broad and 


permanent that no minor ciscrepancies of fact or | 


interpretation can possibly disturb it. A true phil- 
osophy and a sound criticism both require us to 


believe that any such apparent disagreement be- | 


tween Beience and the Bible is on/y “ apparent,” 


and that a more thorough knowledge of the facts | 


of Science, or a more careful adjustment of the 


principles of interpre‘a'iou, will hereafier remove | 


it, as it has already removed mueh greater diflicul- 
ties in the same direction. The Biblical critic is 
no longer called upon to reconcile the great truths 
of science with the declarations of the Bible, but | 
only to adjust certain scientific theories with the 
principits of Biblical interpretation. 

The essential facts in the Mosaic Cosmogony are, 
that there is an intelligent personal God whose 
volition was the creative fiat which brought the 
universe into existence, and that this fiat took effect 
through a series of acts or epochs of creation, of 
which the appearance of man upon the stage of 
being, was the crowning end. In distinction from 
this view, the theory of Development through seme 
causative priocip® in nature is now and then re- 
vived, notwithstanding the flat contradiction it has 
received from the evidence of cataclysms and suc- 
cessive degradations in the geological species, pre- 
paring the way for higher orders of existence. 
Since so eminent a Naturalist as Darwin has lately 
thrown his opinion somewhat upon the side of tne 
theory of Development, in opposition to the views 
of Agarsiz in bis “ Essay on Classification,’ we 
may expect a renewed discussion of the whole 
fubject in sctentific circles. The question raised, 
however, by Darwin, is rather a question of defini- 
tion and classification as to specie, than a question 
as to the origin of existence. Darwin distinctly 
recognizes a Creator who has “impressed jaws on 
matter,” so that his theory of “ the origin of species 
by means of natural selection,” is neither Atheistic 
nor Pauntheistic, in his own way of presenting it. 
His work, republished by the Apple‘ons, deserves 
the careful study of theologians and men of science. 
Truth fears no inquiry or discussion where candor 
rules. 

The Pantheistic theery of Development in its 
baldest form, is presented with some seientific abil- 
ity and with much dogmatic earnestness, in a work 
entitled The Arcana of Nature, by Hudson ‘Tuttle. 
As the author of this volume is a Spiritualist, and 
claims to have been led by “invisible guides,” his 
work naturally emanates from the office of The 
Banner of Laght in Boston. He exbinits a mind 
well versed in the facts of science and accustomed 
io patient thought. His conclusion is that “ Matter 
is eternal... . That the attributes on which its ex- 
istence depends are fully sufficient to account for 
every effect, either in the external worid or the 
wor'd of mind. . . . The externai world is nature, 
the internal, God.” Those who wish to see Pan- 


book—candid and thorough in matters of ssience, 
judicious and reverential in its treatment of the 
sacred record ; and contributing to harmonize Ge- 
ology and Exegesis upon the general principles 
maiptained by such geologists as Professors Guyot 
and Dana. Another work of interest on this sub- 
ject is “ The Veracity of the Book of Genesis,” by 
Rev. W. H. Hoare, M.A.,—just issued by the Long- 
mans, London. 


the view that the revelation was made to Moses 
presented to the eye of his miad.”’ We are sure 


that all who are interested in such studies will 
value this general outline of recent works. 





THE OUTRAGE AT CONCORD. 

Wuere are we? Whither are we tending? 
Have we a Star Chamber at Washington? Are we 
under a Charles or a James? Is there a Bomba in- 
augurated at the Capital? We have seen the 
President interposing the infallibdility of his pre- 
rogative to arrest legislative inquiry in the House. 
We have seen the Senate imprison a recusant wit- 
ness forcontempt. And now an inoffensive citizen 
hes been rudely seized in his own house by a gang 
of armed men professing to act in the name of the 
Senate, manacled and dragged without hat or boots 
into the night air, to be smuggled into a earriags 
and hurried away to Washington without the pos- 
sibility of defense. But for the quickness and 
coursge of his sister in sounding the alarm, the 
amiable and scholarly Mr. Sanborn would now 
have been a prisoner by the side of Mr. Hyatt, 

No crime is alleged against Mr. Sanbora. A 
political committee of the Senate wishing to make 
party capital for the Presidential campaign, having 
seen his name associated with that of John Brown, 
bave summoned him before them as a witness. 
Mr. Sanborn has nothing of importance to commu- 
nicate, and no reluctance te tell whatever he knows 
| for the public benefit, but he has a decided repug- 
| nance to taking the risks of a journey through Vir- 

ginia. Instead of being approached as a citizen 

through due process of law, he is thus seized as a 
| criminal, or more properly kidnapped as a fugitive 
Mr. Sanborn’s calm and candid narrative should be 
| read by every citizen of the United States. True 
patriots of all parties will unite in saying that such 
| outrageous proceedings must be stayed, that such 
| sudden and enormous strides of despotic power, 
through the mere will of a President or a Senate, 
must be arrested at once by the majesty of the 
people. 








PROF. HUNTINGTON'S RESIGNATION. 


| Messrs. Eprrors: Your remark in The Independ- 
entot March 15th, that the “ bigotry of so-called Libera! 
Christians” is proved by the acceptance of Prof. H.'s 
letter of resignation, is rather unreasonable. A Uni- 
tarian D.D., the President, the Head of the Corporation, 
had desired him to remain Plummer Professor; the 
other officers, liberal and orthodox, had expressed to 
him the same. Yet, he not only laid down his office, 
but even made such preparations for another denomi- 
nation as would disqualify him for preaching, and 
make a change in the chapel service (by reading of 
prayers) likely to be offensive to a great majority of 
Massachusetts people. I believe that his desire to 
surrender a position he could no longer occupy with 
comfort to himself or benefit to his charge was sin- 
cere ; he felt his college ministry to be as marked a 
failure as his Boston ministry was a suceess. There 
was no outside agitation to get rid of an incumbrance, 
no meetings of clergy, no appeals in the news- 
papers—partly because the five members of the corpo- 
ration are the last men to be influenced by floating 
opinion— partly that it was believed the Prefessor’s 


right time. I am at an entire loss to krew how the 
* liberal patrons” of Harvard College could have been 
more patient or tolerant. No public agitation was 
even thought of on their part—no idea of withholding 
their sons from his control ;—no opportunity was 
songht of exposing the inconsistency of a Trinitarian 
occupying a Unitarian foundation to address pupils 
selected by this opinion from the mass of college boys. 
Was President Hale of Geneva treated as generously 
at Dartmouth College? Or Professor Felton at 
Gereseo High School, when he found himself ejected 
simply because he had come from Harvard College 
and was imagined to be a heretic ? H. 


If our correspondent will read atteutively Prof. 
Huntington’s letter of resignation, he will see that 


poration in accepting a resignation based upon the 
reason there assigned. The openmg paragraph of 
that letter is as follows : 

* About a year ago I offered the President, on two occasions, — 
once orally, aud once in writing,—a resigoation of my office. It 
your Boars, or to withhold it. 
posal to retire was the growth and extents of my differeuce in 


addressed by my preaching. I wish now to present to the Cor- 
poration, in a more direct form, this request to be discharged 
from the post of service to which they calica me five years since. 





theism wrought out into a system by the aids of 
modern science, may fiod it in this book. Mr. Em- 
erson talks after the same fashion in his Essay 0a | 
Nature, which is noticed under the Editors’ Tab'e. 
Quite at the other exiremno is Mr. Thomas A. 
Davies's“ Answer to Hugh Miller and Theoretic Go- 
logists,” lately published by Rudd & Carleton of this 
city. Mr. Davies insists upon the most literal in- | 
terpretetion of the Mosaic narrative of the creation. 
He discards both the facts and the theories of geolo- | 
gists, and believes, or professes to believe, that the 
fossil-bearing rocks were created as they are by au | 
immediate fiat of the Almighty! The style of this 
author is as unfledged as his science. Tne follo w- 
ing is a specimen: “ We are of opiniou that no or- 
dinary attack upon the Word is worth notiving ; but 
‘when teachers turn traitors to their trusts (whe her 
through error in conclusion or not) aad from this | 
cause the pulpit, instead of re-oundiug with the 
harmonies of revelation, is made to ring with the 
death-knell of Holy Writ, it [what ?) should startle | 


| 


| it appears to have been accepted. 


| initiatory steps for this. 


frination by the Board of Overscers, | Was appointe! to my place 


as not being identified or even actually assuciated with either of 


the two bodies known as Unitarian and Triaitarian in this Com- 
menweal'h , I suppose it 
have been appointed otherwise. My convictions and published 
wiitings bow identify me with the latter. This change, 
nors of the College, requires me, I think, to lay down mg trust.” 
The other reasons assigned by Prof. 1. are but 
amplifications of this, and the act of resigaation is 
made to hinge upon his change of opinion “ona a 
doctrine deemed vital by so many Coristiaa frieads 
and Governors of the College.” Upon that basis 
the resignation was tendered, and upon that basis 
But Harvard 
College im its organic structure is undenomina- 
tional, and a “ Libera!” Christianity should have 
tolerated Prof. Huntington’s change of belief. 
Butourcorrespondent intimates that it was known 


to the Corporation that Prof. H. was about to enter | 


the Episcopal Church, and had already taken the 
This fact relieves their 
action, since they could not be expected to revolu- 


who can raise a voice or wield a pen, to say, Hola.” | College Chapel, or to place the Chapel under the 
We cannot but regret that so crude a writer should | ecclesiastical control of Bishop Eastburn. This 


feel called upon to vindicate the Divine origin of 
the Mosa.c Cosmogony. He means well, but the 
doctrine of the Inspiration of the Bible is not nelped 
by suck defenses. 

A very curious work upon this and eollateral 
subjects entitled The Stars and the Angels, pub- 
lished anonymously in England, has just been 
republished by W. & A. Martien of Philadelphia. 
It is a singular compound of scientific knowledge 
and acumen, of analysis and investigation in the 
department of phys cs, and of Swedeuborgian aud 
Spiritualistic speculations in the department of psy- 
chology. We are surprised that so acute a writer 
should accept statements and theories with regard 
to mesmeric phenomena which are so evidently 
puerile. Upon the book of Genesis, this writer 
adopts the view that th Mosaic Cosmogany is com- 
posed in the style of an iutroverted prophecy, and 
is also symbolic of the spiriwaal kingdom of Christ 
among men. The idea that Moss b held the 
creative process in @ succession of symbols has 
been before advanced with ability by an anony- 
mous Eng'ish author. 

We are happy to turn from these unsatisfactory 
treatises to one that commands our respect both for 
its scientific method, and for i's critival acumen in 
the exegesis of Genesis. We refer to a work enti- 
tled Arcnata, or, Studies of the Cosmogony and 
Natural History of the Hebrew Scriptures, by J. 
W. Dawson, LL.D, Principal of M’Gill College, 


which has just been published by B. Dawson & | 


Son of Montreal, and is for sale by Scribner, Ran- 
dolpb, and other houses here. This is a scholarly 


| would involve a radical and unauthorized change 
| in the whole relation of the Chapel to the College 
and the College to the Chapel. Of course as a 
| “candidate for orders” Prof. H. must have re- 

fraived from preaching at all for six months. 

Here we dismiss the question. We are sure that 

Prof. Hl. has acted conscientiously. We do not 
believe that his College ministry was in any sense 
a failure; nor can we doubt that he will fiad a 
wide field of usefulness in the communion which 
he has chosen. 





PRAY DON’T INVESTIGATE. 


Tue burden of Mr. Buchanan’s recent protest, 
addressed to the House of Representatives, is sim- 
ply this: Pray, gentlemen, do not investigate my 
possible malfeasance in the Peansylvania elections, 
for the result of such investigation might compel 
you to impeach that august personage, the Presi- 
dent of the United States, to his discredit, and to 
that of the people who elected him. Alinost 
simultaneously with the publication of this remark- 
able document, there appeared in The New York 
Times a protest against any further inquiry or dis- 
cussion as to the doings of the Tract Management 
in Nassau street. This curious document par- 
ports to have been written by a “Life Director of 
the American Tract Society,” (he drops the prefix 
“ Congregationalist,”) and is constructed in the form 
of a dialogue between a Pastor and Deacon. In 
point and vivacity of style, this performance falls 
far below the celebrated dialogue between Sambo 
and Toney, though like that it is so framed as to 








“in the shape of some vision, some mystic scene | 








conscience would itself settle upon the right thing atthe | 


| Union. 


our remark was justified by ihe action of the Cor- | 





was left to his judgment either to convey this communication to | 
The reason assigued for iny pro- | 


; | some of the states may wish to admit, but whom 
theological opinion and religious faith from a majority of those | x 


According to my own understanding of that call, and of its con- | 


is questionable whether I could thea | 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


present slavery under the best possible aspect, as 
deserving the patronage of “evangelical Chris- 
tians.” We hope that nu member of the Nassau- 
street Society will fail to read this document, and 
to see for himself how superficial, puerile, and in- 
veracious are the pleas put forth in behalf of its 
Management. We beg them to notice in particular 


| how this writer suppresses the declaration of the 
The author makes a clear state- | 


ment of the geological question as it now stands in | 
relation to the Mosaic cosmogony, and inclines to | 


Constitution that the object of the Sovicty is “ to 
promote the interests of vital godliness and sounp 
MORALITY ;” how he suppresses the facts concerning 
the mutilated books of Cotton Mather, John Gar- 
ney, Jobn Harris, Mrs. Duncan, and others, and 
perverts those coneerning the mutilated memoirs 
of Isabella Graham and Mary Lyon ; how he mis- 
represents the position and plans of the original 
Tract Society at Boston; and how he tries 
to make out that the phonographic reports of 
the Jast anniversary in the Academy of Music, 
which made even the secular press cry shame upon 
the Management of the Society, “ persistently mis- 
represented” that meeting! By all means let this 
plea be read. Its whole drift and argument is a 
Protest against farther inquiry and invostigation ! 
* Let the Coramsttee alone! Don’t agitate! Den't 
investigate!” This Protest cannot fail to alarm 
and arouse the members ef the Society who wish 
to preserve its integrity. 





A GREAT MISTAKE IN THE CONSTI- 


TUTION. 

Tue modern theory of our self-styled “ national” 
politicians is that slavery, as it exists in this coun- 
try, if not everywhere and always, is a good thing 
—good for the Union, good for the masters, and 
especially good for the slaves. Such, for instance, 
is the doctrine set forth by that eminent authority, 
Mr. Charles O’Conor, whose speech has been so 
widely circulated as a tract by tne sort of evangel- 
ical Christians who patronize the Nassau-street 
American Tract Society on “ national” grounds. 
Slavery, with all its little incidents, some of which 
are confessedly not very agreeable, soems to be, on 
the whole, in their view, the highest felicity of 
which a black man is capable in this life, and the 
only condition in which he can be of any possibie 
service to the commonwealth. Tne idea of a free 
negro is quite shocking to the sensibilities of these 
men, especially of such as are called, facetiously, 
“ Southern Democrats.” Free negroes are, in their 
philosophy, only so much naturai wealth lett un- 
appropriated—like wild horses on the pampas. 


| The emancipation of a sijave is, in their way of 
thinking, nothing but the total destruction of prop- | 


erty—more or less in amount, as prices rule at 
Riehmond and New Orleans. 


of rum to flow into the sea, at Portland, under the 
Maine law, was in the sigut of thirsty topers. 
They always assume that the conversion of the 
four millions of negro slaves into four millions 


ot free negroes, working oniy for such wages as | 


might be agreed upon between them and their em- 


destruction of all the Southera states, of all the 
New York merchants, of all the Northern manu- 
facturers, and, in short, of the Union—not to say 
the universe. 

Very naturally, their interpretation of the Federal 
Constitution is controlled by this idea. The Con- 
stitutional doctrine held forth by those potiticiaas 
who in calling themselves “national” are doing 
what they can to make that word a synonym of 
“ sectional,”"—is that the Constitution recognizes 
slaves as property, guarantees the permanence aod 
security of it to the holders, erects a temporary 


_ barrier against any legislation that might prohibit 


the importation of it, and gives it a promineace 
above all other kinds of property by providing that 
it shall be represented in the government of the 
All this—as we have had occasion to show 
heretofore, and as we shall prebably have occasion 
to repeat frequentiy hereafier—is simply the 


| grossest misrepresentatioa of the Coastitutivu in its 


spirit and in its letter. No fact in history is better 
established or more familiarly known, than that 


| the framers of the Constitution took pains to ex- 


clude from it whatever might seem to recognize 
slaves as property. Nothiog is more evideut from 
an inspection of their work, than that they did not 
by any inadverience adm:t what they intended to 
exciude. The idea of persons owing labor or ser- 
vice is there—as the fact is every wnere—but not 
the idea of human beings who are themselves the 
property of others. The idea is there of persons 
who ere neither free nor bound te service for a term 
of years, but not the idea that a human being can be 
bimself a piece of proper'y, exchangeable ia the 


| market at the pleasure of the owner, and subject to 


The idea is there of 
persons imported or migrating from abroad, whom 


all the incidents of property. 


the contederacy as represented in Congress may 
wish to exclude ; but those persons are not described 
as property, nor even as negroes. The power by 
which Congress prohibits the importation of siaves 
is @ power not over property but over personas, aad 


a a H is equally competent to prohibit the import tion of 
on 4 @ 
doctrine deewed vital by so many Christian friends and Gover- | 


free negroes, or of Chinese, or of British and [risa 
paupers, er of German redemptioners, or of Nea- 
politan patriots. 

Siaves do in fect enter into the constitutional 
basis of representation in the Federal Government. 
But how? Not as property, but only as popula- 
tion. The Constitution knows them only as per- 
sons to be enumerated in the census of populatioa 
under a particular description. It concedes that 
persons of that description—neither free nor bound 
to service for a term of years — may be worth some- 
thing to the commonwealth; and therefore it al- 
lows them to be counted in determining the eom- 
parative importance of the states in the confederacy 
—that importance being measured by population— 
but at the same time it regards persons of this de- 


scription as an inferior class, contributing less than 
i 7 i . j j ong-es ylished o > shi ; j ° 
into sublir 1e action the dormant energies f tl ose | tionize the ] ng-e tablished rde¢ r of worship in the 


the other classes of population to the wealth aad 
welfare of society ; and therefore it provides that 


| they shall be counted, for representatioa and for 
| taxation, only as five to three. 


In other words its 
theory is that a person in that condition (which is 


| neither freedom nor obligation to service for a terin 


of years) has lost two-fifths of his value to the 


' state and therefore to the Union. 


In the light of that modern philosophy which 
shapes te platform and the policy of our slavery- 
spreading politicians, it becomes an interesting 
question, Why does the Constitution thus stigma- 
tize a certain unmentionable class of the population, 
deciding that their average value to society is only 
sixty per cent. ot the average value of all other 
classes? Is it because they are negroes? Na. 
The Constitution is careful not to know aaything 
about their color, or their genealogy, or any of 
their physical peculiarities. It kaows only their 
civil status or condition—only that they are not 
free nor bound to service for a term of years, and 
for that reason and no other it stigmatizes them as 
a comparatively undesirable elemeut in the popala- 
tion of a state. The slaves in Virginia, whatever 
their color or genealogy may be, are, by the last 
census, 472,528. At present that portion of the 
population of Virginia gives to that state only three 
representatives in Congress. But the Constitution 
says te Virginia, “Change the civil status of that 
class—econvert your slaves into a free peasantry, or 
into bond laborers for a term of years, and you 
shall have two additional representatives in Con- 
gress and two additional votes in the election of a 
President.” The slaves in all the slaveholding 
states are estimated at four millions. Supposing 











the present apportionment to remain after the next 





Ia their view it is | 
as sinful a waste as the pouriog out of hogsheads | 








cepsus, that four millions of pepulation would be 
represented in the next Congress by twenty-six 
members of the House, and the same number of 
votes in the Electoral Colleges. But if the four 
millions of slaves could be changed into free 
negroes to-morrow, those votes in Congress and in 
the Electoral Colleges would be not twenty-six but 
forty-four. 

What, then, is the estimate which the Constitu- 
tion puts upon a free negro considered as an elemeat 
in the population of a state? Does it reckon him 
as worth less than a slave—less to the state, and 
therefore less to the United States? It should so 
reckon him if the new philosophy is correct. Nay, 
it should so reckon him, if the ne # sentimentalism 
of Dr. Nehemiah Adams and Mr. Goloonda Pollard 
(or whatever else his name is—author of “ Black 
Diamonds ™) is not folly, and if the new religion 
set forth by President Lord and so many Soathern 
theologians is not heresy. But, strange to say, it 
does not so reckon him. On the coatrary, its une- 
quivocal teaching is that free negroes are worth, on 
an average, forty per cent. more to the state and to 
the Union than negro slaves. 

Was not tuis a great mistake in the men who 
framed the Constitution, and in the states that ac- 
cepted it? 





WHAT IS AN INFIDEL? 

A CORRESPONDENT takes exception to our applica- 
tion of this term to one who denies the authority of 
the Bible as a Divine Revelation. He thinks we have 
been misled by what he is pleased to call “ Webster's 
insufficient definition.”” Now it so happens that here, 
as uniformly in terms of theology and religion, Web- 
ater’s definition is exact and critical, while Worces- 
ter’s is loose and vague. We will compare the two. 
Webster defines an infidel as “one who disbelieves 
the inspiration of the Scriptures, aad the Divine origin 
of Chiistianity.” This definition is much more pre- 
cise and accurate than the following given by Worces- 
ter: “An unbeliever; an atheist ; a deist ; one who 
rejects Christianity or all revealed religion ; a skep- 
tic ; a free-thinker.”” Is an infidel alwaysan atheist ? 
Worcester himself defines ao atheist to be one who 
disbelicves the existence of God. Does every infidel 
deny that there isa God? Noi at all, for Worcester 
himself tells us that an infidel is a Derst. But are 
atheist and deist equivalent terms? There is an 
obvious distinction between an infidel and an atheist ; 
while al) atheists are iniidels, not every infidel is 
an atheist. In his synonyms Worcester approaches 
the true definition, when he says, “ Infidel is a gene- 
ral term for one who has no belief in Divine Revela- 
tion.’ Here he comes upon the ground of Webster's 
definition. This is the true meaning of infidel when 
used as a distinctive term—neither more nor less can 
be fairly included in it. When Strauss published his 
theory that the life of Jesus was a fiction, composed of 
“unhistorie legends,” the late Prof. Norton of GCam- 
bridge filly characterized it as “ the latest form of infi- 
delity.” The Cambridge Professor, though a strenuous 
champion of Unitarianism, wrote his lectures on * the 
internal evidences of the genuineness” of the New 


| Testament life of Christ, to refute “ the attacks of the 
ployers, would be the absolute impoverishment and | 


infidel theologians of Germany on the credibility of 
the Gospels.” His use of the term was correct. 

Says Webster in his synonyms: “ An infidel is 
properly one who denies Christianity and the truth of 
the Scriptures. Some have endeavored to widen the 
sense of infidel so as to embrace atheism and every 
form of anbelief, but this has failed.” We stand there- 
fore both upon our definition and the application of it. 
He who sneers at the Bible as an antiquated and un- 
authoritative parchment, which he would not even 
profess to revere, can be placed only in one category. 
Such a person may be unexceptionable in his moral 
character and pure in his philanthropy ; he may quote 
the sentiments of ‘ Jesus’’ as he quotes the senti- 
ments of Plato; but such language concerning the 
Scriptures is the language of infidelity. @ne who is 
not ashamed to use it, ought not to shrink from the 
only term that describes it. On the other hand, the 
cause of philanthropy and especially of Anti-Slavery 
can only be prejudiced and hindered by being asso- 
ciated with this conteinptuous disregard of the Bible 
as a Divine Revelation. 


POLYGAMY IN UTAH, 





WE lately published an extract from a letter of a 
United States officer in the army of Utah toa friead 
in this city, setting forth the present abominations 
of Mormonism. Similar testimony now comes to 
us from another quarter. 

An officer in the U.S. service thus writes to a 
friend in Connecticut : 

‘“Uran Territory, Jan. 3, 1860. 

* You have no idea of the state of things out here. 
Mormondom is a kingdom in the U.8.; Brigham is 
king. He is the Church. He makes war and peace. 
He treats with the Indian tribes, and sets them 
against the citizens of the U.S. He raises armies; 
cuibs Money; assumes to be independent; and is 
independent de facto. This is the state of Deseret. 
The Court of Probate is the Supreme Court, and there 
is no appeal. The naturalization laws are defied, and 
nineteen in twenty are foreigners. They will take 
pait with England in war. They cut off the roads 
East and West. Every man has as many wives as 
he pleases. He gets married for $10, and $10 more 
gets a divorce. And yet you rest easy at the North. 
I could tell you much more. It (Utah) is the plague 
spot of our country.” 

Such testimony is timely. It shows that the 
act of Congress for abolishing Polygamy in Utah is 
imperious}y demanded by the civil and social con- 
dition of that territory. The vote of the Hoase of 
Representatives in this matter annihilates the spe- 
cious doctrine of “ Popular Sovereignty” as pres- 
ented by Mr. Douglas, and prepares the way for 
the practical assertion of the doctrine of the Re- 
publicans against the extension of slavery in the 
territories. We shall have more to say of the 
momentous bearings of this action while the bill is 
before the Senate. 





INFORMATION 


—_— 


DESIRED. 


Messrs. Epirors : 

Is it expected that Congregational churches under 
the direction of Presbyterian pastors will withdraw 
their contributions from the Home Missionary Socie- 
ty, and give them to the Church-Extensiog fund ? 

Ans. Every Congregational church should desig- 
nate, either by vote of the church or of its officers, 
the objects of benevolence te be presented for its con- 
tributions. No Congregational church would be 
likely to elect the Presbyterian Church-Extension 
fund as an object of its charities in preference to the 
Home Missionary Society; and no Presbyterian pas- 
tor of such a church, having the least sense of honor, 
delicacy, or propriety, would think of obtruding upon 
titeir notice the Church-Extension scheme of another 
denomination. Each church should decide whether 
its influence shall be with its own or another denom- 
ination. 





ANTI-SLAVERY IN THE OLD-SCHOOL. 


The Presbyter, an Old-School Presbyterian paper 
in Cincinnati, publishes the report of the meeting 
lately held in the lecture-room of Dr. Phillips's church 
in this city, for the purpose of getting contributions 
from “conservative New England and elsewhere,” 
in aid of the support of an Old-School mission among 
the Choctaws, and appends the following manly and 
significant comment, which in part we italicize : 


“We are glad that there were men of wisdom in the 
little convention to hinder the success of the progressive 
notions of the Brick church. We hope there will not be 
any action of conventions or church courts, in condemna- 
tion of the American Board. It ought not to be said that 
we are doing any very charitable work in behalf of an out- 
cast mission, when the missionaries and their churches be- 
long to us, and when*the American Board gives up to us 
the whole property of the mission, which is estimated at 
over fifty thousand dollars. Let us not do violence to the 
missionary smrit of the Christian world, lest our own peo- 
be ed from our own Board. We may find 
that, inthe use of offensive means, action and reaction are 
equal and contrary. Ministers and laymen sn our large 
commercial cities, do not always know the heart of the 
Church. We are solicitous that the current discussion of 


— — ee Se 


the clever, oes 8 
Boards. 1 Dr. Spring, Horace Holden, and all of like 


resolution. Menof Dr. Spring's views should let the trans- 
fer of the Choctaw Mission pass off as quietly a possible.” 





mode] of Solomon’s Temple is still on exhibition in 


have not visited it should embrace the opportunity of 
studying so good a representation of the ancient 
House of the Lord. Though the details of the model 
may not in all respects correspond with the original, 
it certainly gives a better idea of the Temple than can 
be gained from any plan on paper, or letterpress de- 
scription. Sabbath-schools should be taken collec- 
tively to view the model and hear the historical and 
descriptive expositions of Rev. Mr. Diehl. 





That Mutilated Hymn.—We find that, ten years 
ago, The American Messenger exposed the mutila- 
tion of Mr. Cutter’s hymn, “ Who is my neighbor *” 
The Messenger found the hymn in The Day Spring, 
ruinus the fourth verse. It is an interesting inquiry, 
therefore, whose pen first erased from this beautiful 
hyrmon the author's allusion to the “ teiling slave?” 
Did Mr. Saunders make this omission in order to 
retider a school-book acceptable at the South ?—and 
did The Day Spring copy the piece from his Reader ? 
Or did some one at the Mission Rooms in Boston first 
mutilate the hymn, and did Mr. Saunders foliew that 
copy? The author, who protests against the mutila- 
tion, and the public, who have been deceived by it, 
have a right to know. : 





THE NEW DICTIONARIES, 


We have aiready sketched under the Editors’ 
Table, the general characteristics of the two Dic- 
tionaries which are rival claimants for public 
favor. 
ed here in order to leave room for other eriticat 
notices in their proper place.—We have swfficiently 


tionary, and its superiority to its rival in some 
points of arrangement and of mechanical ¢cecution. 


The new Webster, however, is not lacking in 


of Worcester. They have the merit also of being 
perunent and accurate. 
portant matters. 

Aud first of Orthography. A outcry was 
reised against Dr. Webster, some thirty years azo, 
for his innovations upon the orthography of the 
| Ex glish language. 


We now pass to more im 


great 


Indeed, at one time New Haven 
was denounced as much for heresy in spelling as in 
metaphysical theology. 
Dr. Webster was rather a regulator than an inno- 
vator in this matter. Observing the sreat changes 
in orthography which the English language had 
undergone in three centuries 
its early literature unintelligible without a glossary 
—Dr. Webster endeavored to establis principles of 
orthography which, resting upon analogy, deriva- 
tion, and phonetic laws, rather than upon variable 
usage, might give to the language a more perma- 
nent form. Like every theorist, he carried his 
principles to an extreme,and sometimes made them 
offensive in particular applications. But mauy of 
suggested have silently passed into the usage of good 
writers in the United States, while even in Engiand 
his proposed changes have commanded respectful 
attention. How few writers now insist upon the 
u in honor, favor, and such words, or upon a final 4 
in music, traffic, ete. As to the transp sition of the 
final vowel in such words as centre, cenfer, theatre, 
theaéer, while English usage adheres to the old 
method, the usage of American writers is pretty 
evenly divided. 

gives both forms. 


The standard edition of Webster 

A recent communication in The 
New York Evening Post is so much in point that 
we quote it here: 


“Will you allow me to ask on what ground you op 
pose Webster's spelling of such words as ‘ theater,’ 
‘center,’ ‘ meter,’ etc. 

“Tdo not ask you to write ‘ melasses,’ or ‘ bi 
goom,’ and am willing that you should spell ‘t 
eler’ with two |’s or more, if you prefer; but 
can you decide to retain the old fogy Norman-F1 
re, Which ‘ came in with ye conqueroure ? 

“Tf you are really devoted to re, why not go bac! 
the good old well of ‘ Englyshe undefy!de’ 
cer? 


of Caau 
Take his Prologue to the Canterdury Tales 
his is to seyn, a monk out of his cloystre 

But thilk text hila he not worth an oystre.’ (131-2 

* But although he were a philosofre, 
Yet hadde he but litul gold in cofre.’ (300-1.) 

‘We find also, propre, lettre, ordre, tendre, slendre, 
(slender,) suffie, slaughtre, membre, and maay mor 
such. The Normau-French itseif being but corrupt 
Latin, we find the words pater, noster, v 
and the like, changed to patre, nostre, vestre, entre, 
etc. In Virgil we read, ‘ Ter, quaterque beati,’ et 
in Norman-French ‘ Tre, quatre,’ etc. 

“ But it is needless to multiply examples of this 
kind. 

“The question is simply this : 


to change the remaining dozen or so, from metr 
saltpetre, theatre, centre, etc., to meter, salipeter, 
theater, center, etc. 

“If not, why not? And if ever, why not now ?” 
and the second ¢ freém benefiting and words of that 
class. He still gives pretence and defence, wrere 
but Worees- 
ter gives expense and discards expeuce. It is plain 
that in orthography Worcester has no clearly delin- 


Webster gives pretense and defeuse ; 





ed principies that can fairly constitute a feature of 
his dictionary ia distinction from Webster's. 

Under the careful and judicious revision of Prof. 
Geodrich, the orthography of Webster's Dictionary 

exhibits few modifications of which the scholar will 
| be likely to complain. It should be settled as a 
principle in this matter that we are not inflexibly 
bound by the usage of English writers. Prof. Marsh 
says truly that “thereare fewer local peculiariiies of 
form and art:culation in our vast extent of territory 
than on the comparatively narrow soil of Great 
Britain. 
causes, English is more emphatically one in Amer- 
jca than in its native land ; and if we have eagraft- 
ed on our mother-speech some wide-spread corrup- 
tions, we have very nearly freed the language, in 
our use of it,from some vulgar and disagreeable 


And where it is so difficult to define usage or to 
trace analogy, as in English orthography, it is de- 
sirable that certain phonetic principles should be 


| recognized as far as possible. 


Definition.—A more important subject of com- 
parison between the dictionaries is found in their 
definitions. 
complete. Webster fails often in the nicer shades 
of meaning, even in common words and idiomatic 
expressions, 
rior to Worcester as a deffner. 
word at random : 

Minisier—Wernster. No. 5. One who serves at 
the altar ; one who performs sacerdotal duties; the 
pastor of a church duly authorized or licensed to 
preach the Gospel and administer the sacraments. 
Eph. iii. 

Minister—Worcestrer. No 4. One who serves at 
the altar, or administers the rites of religion; a cler- 
gyman ; a priest. 


Take almost any 


Worcester’s definition does not fairly recognize 
Congregational and Baptist pastors as ministers— 
except as under the term “elergyman” he includes 
any “ordained Christian minister.” But clerzy- 
man is decidedly an uncongregational term; and 
we are surprised that one living in the midst of 
Congregational churches, and familiar with the 
Congregstional ministry, should have failed to pro- 
vide for a class of men whose primary function is 
not “to administer the rites of religion” bat to 
preach the Gospel, as Webster rightly defines it. 





Spiritualism—Werostex. This term is now often 


t 
hall pet embarrass our Missionary 


mind, listen to the counsels that defeated their second | 
Selemon’s Temple.—The instractive ana beautiful | 


Ninth street east of Broadway. As it will probably | 
be removed from the city in a few wecks, all who | 


| formity of life and conversation 





The following additional notes aro insert- , 


eet forth the geuveral excellences of Worcester’s Dic- | 


mechanical beauty, and its pictorial illustrations 
are much more numerous and beautiful than those | 


| jation; 


Iu point of fact, however, | 


changes rendering 


the emendations in orthography which Webster | ns 
| ought to define its mean 


‘ster, later, } 


} or keeping a 
Having changed the | 
spelling of chambre, cidre, ordre, gendre, eic., bo | 
chamber, cider, order, and gender, is it not advisable | 


Dr. Worcester drops the u from honor. favor, ete.; | 


| dictionary. 


i S46 7 } 
1 security for the 


| Ty on a voyage. 


In spite of disturbing and distracting | 


peculiarities exceedingly common in England.” We | 
; : 
| have a right in this matter to be a law to ourselves. 


In this department both are tar from | 


But Webster is incomparably supo- | 


| Brethren 
| We know wot what report 
| Methodists who se 





en 





epplied te the doctrine that a direct intercourse can 
be maintained with departed spirits through the agen- 
cy of persons called mediums, who are supposed te 
have a peculiar susceptibility for such communica. 


tions. 


Spirttualism—Wonerster. 2. The doctrine that 
departed spirits hold communication with men. 


How much more precise and full is Webster's 
definition of this new use of this-old philosophical 
term.—Take a larger oxample : 


Virtue—Wereter. The radi- 
eal sensve is strength, from 
straining, ttretching, extend- 
ing. This is the primary sense 
ot L. vir, a man. 

1. Strepgth; that substance 
or quality of physica] bodies, 
by which they act and produce 
effects on other bodies. In this 


| Literal and proper sense, we 


speak of the mrtue op wirtues. of 
punts in medicine, and the vir 
tues of drugs. In decoctions 
the virlues of plants are cx- 
tracted. By lopg standing in 
open air the mrtues are lost. 

2. Bravery; valor. This was 
the predominant signification 
of virtus among the Romans. 

3. Moral goodness ; the prag 
tice of moral daties and the ab- 
staining from vice, or a con- 


to the morallaw. Ip this sense 
virtue inay be, and in many ia- 


Sapces murt be, distingui-~hed | 


fiom religion. The practice of 
moral duties merely from mo- 
tives of convenience, or frem 


Vertue— W oncrst re, 

lL. t Bravery; valor; cour 
age ; daring. 

2. Energy, physical or morat 
original or acquired, which 
works some good effect . power 

3. Moral goodness . thas 
course of actions or conduct b 
whicha man fulfills, or tends te 
fulfill, the purposes of hia beiny 
uprightness ; rectitude, moral. 
ity ;—the opposite of vice. 

4. Efficacy ; active power er 
quality. 
| 5. Secret or hidden agency ; 
| efficacy without visible or ma- 

terial action 
6. Female chastity. 

7. Andy particalar moral ex- 
cellence. 

8. One of an order of angels, 
generally repre-ented in com- 
plete armor, bearing pe 
and battle-axes. — 


Here Webster's second 
definition is represented 
as obsolete in Woercester’s 








compulsion, or from regard to 
reputation, iv mrtuc, as distinct 
from religwn The praatice of | 


to God, and his laws, is virtue 
and religion. 

4. A particular moral exoel- 
lence ; as, the virtue of temper- 
ance, of chastity, of charity. 

5. Acting power ; 
efficacious. 

6. Seeret ayvency ; efficacy 
without visible or material ac 
tion. 

7. Excellence ; or that which 
constitutes value and merit. 

b. One of the orders ef celes- 
tial Rierarchy. 

9. Efficacy ; power. 

10. Legal efficacy or power ; 
Authority. A man administers 
the Jaws by virtue of a com- 


moral duties from sincere love | than. Worcester's 
| 


| precise 


first. How: much more 
fall is Webster's No. 1, 
No. 2. 
No.3 in Webster, also, is 
far more philosophical and 
than its corre- 
spordent ir, Worcester 


something | Worcester’s 6 and 7 aie in 


;chladed. in Webster's 
| Worcester’s. 4 and 5 
| given in Webstor's 5. 
land 9. 

lin both. Webster's 7 is 
unnoticed by Worcester. 
jand the important Ivgat 
;}sense of No. 10 j 
omitted. 


No. are thesame 


aise 


in consequence ; | 


by the efficacy or authority. 


The word Faith might 


be subj eted to a BimMiiar 


comparison, resulting largely in favor of Webster 
but we restrict ourselves to its use ia th o10gy 


This Worcester dismisses 
5 Theol.) Trust in God, ac | 
| with belief in reve- | 

trust im Christ as a 


companie 


“avior. 

Compare with this 
Sand 4 of Webster 
whic h we pive 
other opposil 

3. In theolo; 
the mind or 
the truth of what God has re 
vealed Simple belief of the 
: ptures, of the being and 
pertectsor of Cod, and of the 
eXistence, character, and doc 
trines of Christ, founded on the 
testimony of the sacred writers, 
is called hi rical or specula 
ive faith ; a faith little distix 
guished from the belief of a 

Xister 
Alexander or of Cwsar 


N Os. 


, one ol 
below, the 


t 
’ 
e 


Worcester’s definitions 


| 
{ 

| 

ce and achievements of | 


very briefly as follows 
4. Evangelical, juatis 


caving faith. isthe asser 


thority eof 
Gou'a te n@oy, om panied 

) ‘ f the will 
orapprobation of the heart; ae 
enuire coundence or truat ia 

‘a ol cler and declara 
aniin tl har ec 4 


1a cordial assent 


j ea of Christ, with ant 
reserved surrender of t 

to hh guida ~and de; 
nt 
iow Ir 

| belief of 
lof the truti 
wh 


‘ 
t for « 


have been cominend 1 as 


neat and compact; but their studied brevity is ofien 


at the expense of clearness ol statement, and full 


ness and accuracy of meaning. 
ed that Webster’s definition of * saving faith” 
rather to a theological system than to a dict 


But the phrase is in sach 
pit and in religious litera 


It has been obieet- 
belongs 
suary 
common use in the pu 

ture that the Dict 
we in 


mary 


theolovy. W her 


ever themes of evangelical religion are concern 


Webster is far more ace 
Worcester. 


urate and complete than 


But Webster's superiority in defiuition 


is by no means confined to theological terms. Take 


other examples, at random 


Guarantee, 
make sure ; 
son shall perform what le 
ene s sell lo set 
formed; to secure the per 
antee the execution ot a tre 


”. To undertake to secur 


rights, or possessi 


: 
France g 


, sovereignty, and in 


uaranteece 


as a verb—WeupsTer. 


' 
to undertake or engage 


that another's engagements 


To warrant, t 
taal anuther per 
has stinulated ; to oblige 

4 are per 
formance 
MALY. 
¢ W another, at 

{i 
e Uni 


guar 


depends 


and the United States 


its possessions in America 


To indemnily; to save 


WorcCFSTER. 


mole 


CJucraniee¢ 


or pay for Mn Case 


Here Webster is much 


tine more precise 

Misyr sien - ‘ | 
under the leg f cay 
therecn. fispri n is ( 
ar felony. MIspPrisilons a 
pesmi ¢ . nepaiive, 
ment ol & 

e, Which consist in the 
which ought not to be don 
in a bare 
Wilbout as 
Misprision 
mistake as, “ The ntsz 
light account made of 2 cr 
it. 


The comparison of thes 
the superiority ot We pater. 


such a comparison further 


our personal imvestigation 


words satisfies us that We 


lis superiori' 

4 ’ 17 
in terms of Theology, Met 
1 | 


which 
knowledge and 


record.’ In ¢: 


of tl 


m 


‘ontained in « 
nn cit dod 
re caivided 


t 
CUONSIStE 


mething Which ougit to ft 


commis 
( M: 


f 


con 


iminal law, ! 
ime, or Omission 
shows again 
Cannot pursu 
in these columus, thoug 
as tu a large numoer Ol 
bster's is the nest #esiune 
y is remarkably appar 
iphysics, Church | 


and polity,and Physical Science. 


We are a little surprised, however, 


both dictionaries alike fail to recoguiz 


to note that 


an import 


ant commercial use of the term //ypothecate 


hiypothecate WEBSTER. 


| to pledge the keel of a ship, 


repa 
In this ¢ 
by the lo 


ment 


loss of his money 


ship returns safe, he receiv 
premium or interest agreed 


the legal rate of interest. 


" 
Ts 
that is, t 


ol money 


“ase the tend 


sS ol the 
es his p 


on, Lous 


2. To pledge, in general, for th 


itor, as goods, stocks, et. 
Hy; othecate—Worcrste 

raise money, as aship, wil 

sion of it to the pledgee. 


2. To state by hypothesis. 


R 


MOUL Cel 


4 


How much money could a man raise in St 


not deliver the POSSESSLON € 
We may hereatter inst 


| or Wall street by hypothecating stocks 


of the same to the 


iute a compariso! 


Dictionaries with respect to Etymology 


onyms. Of course auy § 


| indicate the line of invest 


uch comparis 


igation. 





Unitep BRetTuRen. 
what related to the Meth« 
institutions, and their doc 
“The Church 
The first volume 


themselves 
Christ.” 


history, by John Laurence, 


our reading of it has gire 


-There is 
| Maryland, and the West, a body of Ch: 


ydists in their his 


*trinal vw 

of the United » 
of their dl 

has 

Bus a bett 


that body of churches than we had |! 


and zeal. 


| highly respectful opinion of their Christiar 
It is a well-written and well 


ume, published by Vonnieda & Sowers, at 


Printing Estab! 
the 0 
Brethren, would give ; 
informed to recognize their 


| forth good fruit, and likely 


better fruit in time to come 


ishment,”’ Dayton, 
the Presbyt 
peratioas of thust 


bul We are ready a 


Organization as OF! 
to bring forth mor 





An American CLERGYMA 
Northrop, the young minister 
church, Brooklyn, now on a 
preaching to great crowds of 


N IN En oLanp.—Re' 
of the Park Congreg2! 
visit to Englaad, bas ° 


workimg-men at the Pav 


Theater, Whitechapel. The Earl of Shaftesbury and | - 
Kinnaird on one occasion condected the preliminary * 


vices. 


of the illustrated journals, 


his style of preaching somewhat resembles Mr. Spurs 


Several of Mr. Northrop’s sermons have be 
printed in cheap pamphlets for gratuitous circulation. 
portrait, and a biographical sketch, have appeared in ¢ 
A Landon paper states 


on 
His 
one 
at 


reon's 





fabbath-re 
-first street, near 
Tweety im the cuurc 
/ rH o'clock. Addresses b 
Nest, Rev. C.C. Goss, a1 
pn 
“Rev. Asa D. Smit 
the Female Magdalen be 
mrcet Presbyterian chur 
evening, 15th inst. e 
collectio will be taken i 


—— 


pETTIBON K—LATH 
March 26th. by Rev. 3. 
Aw Gavgbter of Edward 
the late Rev. Dr. Lathro 


place. 
TRUMAN BAMBUR 
4th inst., by Rev. bias 

Pa.,and Henrietta J.B 


COOK—In Ottawa, I 
Chauncy Cook. He? 1 
and graduated at Mid 
studied theology with 

reach near the close of 
Yate He was employe 
traveled ia the northern 

vathering cburcbes and 
\fterwarde be wis sett 
Lima, Pittsford, Chili. T 
1837, he removed to Ii 
avd Bristol He was « 
ministry. His« last put 
special effort to save Bh 
igst, and kept pace wit? 
a deep interest In all tq 
especially in the progre 
the country. As early 
with this reform. 

The announcement th 
mind. “Ihave no fear 
leave this polluted wo 

” *T am conce 
or ale ” 
ith ean 
that it was “all we ila 
precious,” The tantt 
and looked upward as 
fanced at his beioved or 

MORGAN-— At Colche 
daughter of Dr. Fred. M 

TAPPAN— At Augusta 
Temple, wife ot Kev. Ber 
the inte Hon. Thos. L. W 


. 


age. P 
MARSH-— In Winche 
Mareh, wife of Kev. 
months. a 
HALL- In Canton 
e Hall, 


Seminary. 
GRAHAM- / 
widow of Andrew: 
y of Washington, | 
daughter of Mrs. 
nne of New York. 
SMITH—In Hroe 

I 186% Adams street, 

» -adward Hooker, aged ¢ 
April 6th, of the same a 
7 manths only childrene 

HARRINGTON—In 
fever, Henry W. Harrin 
Freehman Class of Yale 
ihe late Sarab P Ylarr 

MAYHEW—lIn Baltir 

Eaq., aged about (5 year 
Bank. Thel 

and succes#ful mercantil 

at the urgent 

fidence in hi 

in the regard of his 








his death will be cer 
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ate dt 


— 


ata direct intercourse can 


od 


spirits through the agea- 


ums, Who are supposed te 
lity for such comaiunica- 


FR. 


2. The doctrine that 


junication with men. 


ise and full is Webster's 
e of this-old philosophical, 


mple : 


| 
original or 


Vertue— WORCESTER, 


Yelor; cour- 


which 


| works Bome good effect ; power, 


{ 


} 


3. Moral goodness ; 


thas 


course of actions or conduct by 
whicha man fulfills, or tende te 


fulfill, the purposes of his being; 


| uprightneas ; 
ity ; 


| than Worcester’s 


re nerally 


rectitude; moral- 
‘the opposite of vice, 
4. Efficacy; active power er 


juality. 


5. Secret or hidden agency; 

Meacy without visible or ma- 
‘rial action. 

6. Female chastity. 
7. AQY partioalar moral ex- 
ellence. 

One of an order of angels, 

represented in com- 

srmor, bearing peandas 


le he 


and battle-axes. 





liere Webster's second 
definition is represented 
as obsolete in Wporcester’s 
first. How much more 
fall is Webster's No. 1, 
No. .2. 


| No. 3 in Webster, also, is 
| far more philosophical and 


' 


fin t 


¢ o6 
ion ol 


than its corre- 
sporndent in. Worcester, 
Worcester’s 6 and 7 aie in- 
cluded in Webster's 4, 
4 and 5 are 


nrecise 
precis¢ 


Worcs 
given in Webster's 6, 6, 
ind¥. No.8 are thesame 
Webster's 7 is 
unnoticed bv Worcester ; 
ind the important legal) 
No. 10 is. alse 


ster's 


tn 


sense of 


tt 


omitted 


bjeeted to a similar 


in favor of Webster ; 
its use in theology. 


rv t 


brietly as follows: 
1. Ey lical, justifying, or 
s the assentof the 
truth of divine rev- 
authority of 
ompaniod 
f the will 
ifthe heart; ae 
ience or truat ia 
Facter a: lara- 
tl haracter and 
riat, with an un- 
render of the will 
, and depend- 
its for salva- 
Is, that firm 
estunony and 


yy. ac 


| de 
‘ 


‘ #D entire reliauce ea 


( ist for salvatfon, 


1ave been commended as 
i brevity is often 
statement, and full- 

It has been objeet- 
saving faith” belongs 


ystem than to a dictiouary. 


hy 
il 


commen use in the pul- 


rature that the Dictionary 


mipa? i 


clrute 


theology. Wher- 


al religion are conceraed, 


and complete thaa 


er’s superwority in definition 
| to theological terms. Take 
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Wrpst? To warrant; tw 
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ire to another 


or engage tial another per- 


wlated ; to oblige 
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riance Ol; as, t guar 


at all events, 
n the treaty 
United States their 
e, and their pos- 
znleed to France 


take to perform 
of the latter; 
to Warrant ; to in- 


full and at the same 
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1 every treason 
to negative and 
in the conceal- 
‘revealed; posi- 


n of something 
of treason, 
nt of treason 
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iw, neglect or 
sion to reveal 
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10 hows again 

t ve cannot pursue 
iamus, though 

1 large numoer of 
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bly appareat 
Church history 


r, to note that 
an import- 
le: 


ind, properly, 
‘ship itself, as 
yrrowed to cat- 
lender hazards the 
ie ship; butif the 
‘pal, with the 
ought & may exceed 


is orig 
» security of a cred- 


ledge, in order to 
ing the posses- 


1 man raise in State st- 


thecating stocks, 1f he did 


1e to the lender? 
. comparison of the 
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u | views, and calling 
of the United Brethren in 
their distinctive chureh- 
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iven us a better knowledge of 
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ieda & Sowers, at * the 
tablisument,”’ 
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A London paper states that 
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ewhat resembles Mr, Spurg . 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





eee ia ail 


Notices. 


“the fal in West 
Sabbath-rchool of the R. D. church . 
1 Are street, near Sixth avenue, will hold its Annual a 
vores in the cuurch next Sunday evening, commanciog 
myclock. Addresses by Geo. W. Bethune, D.D., Rev. 4 2 bins 
yest, Rev. C. C. Goss, and R. I. Thorne, Esq. Singing bY 003" 
gen. 
“Rev. Asa D. Smith. D.D., will 
je Female Magdalen Benevolent Associa! 
et Presbyterian church, corner of Second a wie ve 
ening, 15th inst. Services to commence © 
election Will be taken in aid of the Association. 


Married. ma 

_ A da, Mich , on Wednesday, 
pETTIBONE— LATHROP aa. Duriee W. Pettibone to Anna 
¥ Edward Lathrop, and great-granddaughter of 
1 aoe fe. Lathrop of West Springfeld, Mass, all of the 
F : 








h on behalf of 

a, in. the Fourteenth 
@, on 5abdda 

76 o'clock. A 
593 














— 


“pp "RG In Albion, N. J., on the morning of the 
} em Rev. W. J. Erdman of Reading, 
"J, Bamburg of the former place, 


> 
Died. 
, Iil., March 2Ist, aged 82 years, Rev. 
COOK Ia Ov vas born in Wallingford, Ct. March 9, 1778, 
— rms at Middlebury College in the class of 1808. He 
part heolo -y with Dr. Asa Burton, and was licensed to 
studied vn the close ofthe year 1808, by the Association of Ver- 
preach ‘He was employed by the Vermont H. M. Society, and 
ment. \ ip the northern portions of that state and in New York, 
travelee ¥ churcbes and preaching the Gospel, for three years. 
athe anda he wis settled in Adams, Jefferson co, N. Y., in 
fer Mets t rd, Chili. Parma and Greece, Ira, and Aurora. In 
! y he removed to Illinois, and labored in Hennepen, Aurora, 
eB stol. He was greatly blessed with revivals during his 
—— lis last public effort was a testimony in favor ofa 
oar t to save sinners. He was a progressive man to the 
ee eee at wace with the times in which he lived. He took 
¢ 4 terest in all the great moral movements of the day— 
: poe a * the progress of anti-slavery sentiment through vut 
Ce ntry, As early as 1896, he had identified himself fally 
“Tt pap nena a that death was near only stimulated his 
J. “Thave no fear of death,” said he. “Tam willing to 
ve this polluted world, and go and live with the blessed 
wor.’ ©T am concerned only to have God glorified in me 
setber Llive or die.” His faith never seemed to waver for a 
went. As death came nearer and still nearer, he testified 
vat it was “all well, all peace,” that Christ was “near and 
scioug” The instant before his spirit fled, he opened his eyes, 
poked upward as if a vision of glory was revealed, then 
ianced at his betoved ores, and rested from his labors. ; 

eVORGAN— At Colchester, Ct., on the 2d inst., Catharine W., 

cohter of Dr. Fred, Morgan, aged 21 years. ; " ; 
TA pp \N— At Augusta, Me., March 9th, Mrs, Elizabeth Bowdoin 
"to wife ot Rev. Benjamin Tappan, D.D., and daughter of 
Thos. L. Winthrop of Boston, in the 73d year of her 


aa) 
ERDMAN 
4th inst., by Rev. 
Pa, and Henrietta 





Tom phe 
i 


late Hon 


In Winchester Center, Ct., March 1th, Mrs. Parnal 


. sRsH- 
é.. 4 ae if Rev. Frederick Marsh, aged 77 years and 7 
ya} L~ In Canton, Miss., March 22d, Mrs. M. Cornelia Hall, 
*\orace Hall, daughter of Mr. 8. S. Olmsted of New Ca- 
Pee ey and daughter-in-law of Rev. E. Hall, D.D., of Auburn 


per } Ad  y- At Glasgow, Scotland, March 2d, Isabella Graham, 
ia andrew Smith, Esq., formerly of Virgiaoia, more recent- 
hineton, D. C. Mrs. Smith was the third and youngest 
Mrs, Isabella Graham, and sister of Johanna Beth 


: a - klyn, at the residence of their father, No. 
6% Adams on Thursday, April Sth, of scarlet fever, 
iward Hooker, aged 6 years and 8 mouths, and on Sunday, 

ri] Ath, of the same disease. William Kent, aged 4 years and 

‘she only childrenof William B and Mary &. Smith. 
RINGTON New Haven, Ct, April 4th, of scarlet 
ss pry W. Harrington, aged 19 years, a member of the 
Freshman ¢ f Yale College. and only son of Henry L. and 
ste Sarab I. Harrington of Baltimore, Md. 
vVAYHEW—lIn Baltimore, Apr 9th, William FE. Mayhew, 
aged about 75 years, President of the Farmers’ & Planters’ 
The Patriot says of him: © Having retired from active 


cessful mercantile business, he accepted this appointment 

nt solicitation of the Lirectors, who had every con- 

ree in his ability forthe place. Perhapsno man stood higher 
the regard of his fellow-citizens than did Mr. Mayhew, and 
ath will be generally lamented.” 








Financial. 
MERCANTILE 
MUTUAL INSURANCE =COMPANY, 





NO. 35 WALL STRERT. 
INCORPORATED MAY 12, 1842. 
ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1560. .- «$1,125,100, 
MARINE “INSURANCE 


) and from Foreign and Home Ports, on Cargo, Vessels, and 
Freight. Also, 


INLAND INSURANCE 


oods to and from all places in the United States by Rivers, 
\ ind Railroads, covering the risks of Fire and Theft in 


ELLWOOD WALTER, President. 
CHAS. NEWCOMB, Vice-President. 
C. J, DESPARD, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


EPH WALKER, F. E. MORGAN 





MES FREELAND, HERMAN A. SCHLEICHER, 
\MUEL WILLETs, WILLIAM BOYD, } 
BERT L. TAYLOR JAMES D. FISH. } 
LLIAM T. FROST, HENRY W. JOHNSON, 
LIAM WATT, GEORGE W. HENNINGS, 


FNRY EYRE, 
RNELIUS GRINNELL, 
ENJ. M. WHITLOCK, 
LLWOOD WALTER, 
(MES CHAMBERS 
HAYDOCK WHITE, 
MoCREADY, 


FRANCIS HATHAWAY, 
AARON L. REID, 

JOHN &. WILLIAMS, 
JOHN McKESSON, 
HORATIO KAGLE, 
WILLIAM NELSON, Jr., 
CHARLES DIMON, 


L. T. WILLETS, A. WM. HEYE, 

CERTON, HAROLD DOLLNER, 
‘RY R. KUNHARDT, PAUL N. SPOFFORD, 
}-50€G 


THE EQUITABLE | 
Life Assurance Society, 


Persons desiri 


ng REMUNERATIVE EMPLOYMENT will find 


Ht tot 


heir advantage to act as Agents for this Society. 587-638 


COLLECTION OFFICE. 
REMOVAL. 


OUR OFFICE HAS BEEN REMOVED from No. 106 Broad- 

Way the NEW MARBLE BUILDING, No. 207 BROADWAY, 
rer of Fulton street. 

We shali ev ue to devote our entire attention to the COL- 

TION OF CLAIMS of every description, through Lawyers 

1k all parts of North America, for which we have 


#d facilities, 


GEO. C & MONT. GIBBS, 


Late GIBBS, WATSON & GIBBS. 


L. D. OLMSTED & C0., 

L. D. OLMSTED,} (LYMAN BAIRD. | 

LOAN AGENCY AND COLLECTION OFFICE, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


_ Particular attention yiven to the ne 
Fastern ¢ pitalists, Cr 








ankers ir 


Gnsurpas 


gotiation of Loans from 
rporations, and Estates, secured by bond 


aid mortgage, and to the adjustment of ¢ uspended claims. 
Note ollected, anc > , . ay 2 
Pho s collected, and the avails remitted on the day of pay- 
By special permission they refer to— 
Rene ton u York, Messrs. F. Skinner & Co., 
M at oun, Esq., * Austin Sumaer & Co., 
Diet Kee, * Stanfield & Wentworth, 
ho J. ps, Esq., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
mos R, Er 8, Henry L. Young, Esq. 


Messrs Phe 


ht . 

ips, Bliss & Co., 

Messe . Watt, 
} 


New Haven, Ct, 
Dunning & Gra- 


Joseph E. Sheflield, Esq., 
Wells Southworth, Esq., 
Amos Townsend, Esq., 
Dr. N. B. Ives. | 

Edinburgh, Scotland, | 
Adam Pearson, Fsq., | 
William Lillie, Esq. 

Montreal. 


Mesers, Read, Taylor & Co., 

‘itm Muiligan, Beq., 

Messrs, Eno, Roberts, Modes 
& Co., 

Messrs. Sam’! Cochran & Co. 

Northampton, Mass. 
Ron. J. Fe Williston, 
Jonathan A. Lyman, Esq. 
dartford, Ct, 

Messrs. Day, Owen & Co., 

Messrs. Collius Brothers, Hon. Thomas W. Williams, 
hu Olmsted, Exsy., Capt. Francis Aliyn 

Thomas Smith, Esa, Cc 





On, 
D. P. Janes, Esq. 
New ton ct. 


' age. 

A. G. Hammond, Esq. Hoa. Mark Skinner, 

: Boston. Messrs, Oguen, Fleetwood & 
R. C. Hooper, Esq., Co., 


uessrs, A. & A. Lawrence&Ue., G. C, Hammond, Esq., 

James M. Beebe & Co., Philo Carpenter, Esq. 
References to other persons Living in various cities at the Last 

an be furnished if desired. 563-614 





IMPROVED TIGHT.STITCD 
Sewing-Machines. 


Eave taken the First Premiums at the following Fairs: 
NEW YORK STATE FAIR, Albany. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE FAIR, Philadelphia. 
MARYLAND STATE FAIR, Baltimore. 


KENTUCK Y STATE FAIR, Lonisville. 
SEABOAKD AGRICULTURAL FAIR, Neorfolk,Va. 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE, (silver medal,) New York. 


“td at numerous County Fairs throughout the Union. 
LADD, WEBSTER & CO., 


No. 500 Broadway, 


‘nd 151 Fulton st., Brooklyn. STHtfLE 
ee 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 


SEWING-MACHINES. 


WHO WRITES FOR IT @ 
B® Send for a Circular and see. 
50-595 OFFICE, 505 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
ce LS 


Davis’s Pain-Killer. 


Perry Davis's Vegetable Pain-Killer, after 
~\, & thorough tria! by innumerable liviug witness- 
| es. has proved iwelfto he THE MEDICINE OF 
THE AGE, and has coutinued to steadily ad- 
vance in the catimation of the world as the best 
Family medicine ever introduced. Sold by drug- 
Biats, 593 












Messrs. Seymour, Whitney & \ Ni 


CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 


(From The Democrat.) 


WHEELER & WILSON'S 
Sewing-Machine ! 


WHO WRITES FOR IT ? 
SEND FOR A GIRCULAR AND SEE. 
OFFICE, No. 505 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


—_—— 


The above morceau in the advertising columns of a contempo- 
rary piqued our curiosity to know who were the Chief Contribu- 
tors of so much Romance, Poetry, and Philosophy, to the Mechan- 
ical Literature ofthe age. We accordingly “ sent for a Circular.” 
Not even The Ledger, or Appl ton's Encyclopedia, could show a 
more impcsing array of contributors. Did the modesty of 
Wheeler & Wilson permit a resort to the ordinary dodges of ad- 
vertising, we should meet everywhere, 


“WHEELER & WILSON’S SEWING-MACHINE. 


. MARY HOWITT WRITES FOR IT. 

. ANN 8. STEPHENS WRITES FOB IT. 

. E. OAKES SMITH WRITES FOR IT. 

. ANNA CORA RITCHIE WRITES FOR IT. 
. SARAH JANE HALE WRITES FOR IT. 
ALICE B. HAVEN WRITES FOR IT. 

M. M. PULLAN WRITES FOR IT. 

Da. VINTON WRITES FOR IT. 

Dr. STORRS WRITES FOR IT. 

Dr. PRIME WRITES FOR IT. 

De, STEVENS WRITES FOR IT. 

Da. OSGOOD WRITES FOR IT. 

Da. LEAVITT WRITES FOR IT. 

Dr. BRIGHT WRITES FOR IT. 

- Da. FLOY WRITES FOR IT. 

Dra. ABEIL WRITES FOR IT. 

Da. PORTER WRITES FOR IT. 

De. CHURCH WRITES FOR IT, 

Dr. BIDWELL WRITES FOR IT. 

. HENRY WARD BEECHER WRITES FOR IT. 
;, HENRY M. FIELD WRITES FOR IT 
GORHAM D. ABBOTT WRITES FOR IT 
A. A. LIVERMORE WRITES FOR IT 

. N. P. BANKS WRITES ‘FOR IT. 

‘*, HORACE GREELEY WRITES ¥OR If. 
Jupaz MEIGS WRITES FOR IT. 

Gen. GEORGE P. MORRIS WRITES FOR IT . 
Dra. A. K. GARDNER WRITES FOR IT. 

N. P. WILLIS WRITES FOR IT. 

C. D. STUART WRITES FOR IT. 


And, if current reports be true, 21,306 others ‘ wrote for it’ the 
past year, and we doubt not it would pay well for 50,000 more 


to ‘ write for it’ the present year.” 593 


GROVER & BAKER’S 


NOISELESS 
Family Sewing-Machine. 


TF\HE UNDERSIGNED, CLERGYMEN OF VA- 

rious denominations, having purchased and used in our 
families “GROVER & BAKER'S CELEBRATED FAMILY 
SEWING-MACHINE,” take pleasure in recommending it as aa 
instrument fully combiningthe essentials of a good machine. Its 
beautiful simplicity, ease of management, and the strength and 
elasticity of its stitch, unite to render it a Machine unsurpassed 
by any in the market, and one which, we feel confident, wil! 
give satisfaction to all who may purchase and use it, 


Rey. W. P. STRICKLAND, 

. N. VANSANT, 

. R. B. YARD, { 

Rev. C. LARUE, 

. E. P. RODGERS, D.D., 

. W. B. SPRAGUE, D.D., ‘baer N.Y. 

ev. J. N. CAMPBELL, D.D., J 

- CHARLES ANDERSON, } 
‘ 
' 
J 





New York. 


. CHARLES HAWLEY, 
. DANIEL H TEMPLE, 
T. M HOPKINS, 

. WILLIAM HOSMER, 
0. H. TIFFANY, D.D., 
Cc. J. BOWEN, 

. JONA, CROSS, 

. JOHN M'CRON, D_D., 
| W. T. D. CLEMM, 

W. H. CHAPMAN, 

| F. 8. EVANS, 

;, R. C. GALBRAITH, Govanstoum, Md. 
. T. DAUGHERTY, Waynesboro, Pa. 


Baltrmore, Md. 


Rev. THOS. E. LOCKE, Westmoreland Co., Va. 
Rey. W. A. CROCKER, 
Rev. JOHN PARIS, Norfolk, Va. 


. J. F. LANNEAN, Salem, Va, 
. CH. HANKFL, D.D., " 
Rev. C. A. LOYAL, Charleston, S.C. 
A.A , Selma, Ala. 
, JOSEPH J. TWISE, Speedwell, S.C, 
. B. B. ROSS, Mobile, Ala. 
. J, L. MICHAUX, Enfield, N.C. 
. A. C. HARRIS , 
"C.F HARRIS, | Henderson, N.C. 
. HENRY A. RILEY, 
Rev. A. L. reat =. DD 
Prof. W. D. JSON, D.D., y . 
Rev. W. F. CURRY, A.M., | Geneva, N. ¥. 
Rev. ELBERT SLINGERLAND, Scotia, N. Y. 
Prof. JOHN FOSTER, 

Rev. FRANCIS G. GRATZ, 

Rey. J. TURNBULL BACKUS, D.D., 
Prof. BENJ. STANTON, 
Rev. P. C. PRUGH, Zenia, 0. 
Rev. B. W. CHIDLAW, A.M., : , 
Rev. W. PERKINS, Cincinnati, 0. 
Rev E. GRAND GIRARD, Ripley, 0. 

Rey. A. BLAKE, 

Rey. E C. BENSON, A.M., 
Prof. J. J. M’ELHENNY,D D., 
Rev. F. CHESTER, Ironton, O 
Rey. FE. F. HASTY, Cambridge City, Ind. 
Rev. J. C. ARMSTRONG. Sadene, Mich. 
Rey ARTHUR SWAZEY, ! Gal iT 

tev. A. HUNT, ‘iia bce 

Rey. ENSTEIN MORBOUGII, Cambridge City, Ind 
Rev. RICHARD WHITE, Milton, ‘Ind. 
Rev. CALVIN YALE, Martinsburg, N. Y. 
Rev. JOSEPH ELDRIDGE, Norfolk, Ct. 
Rev. JOHN JENNINGS, 
Rev. H. L. WAYLAND. 
Rev. WILLIAM PHIPPS, 
Rev. OSMOND C. BAKER, Bishop of ) 


M. F. Church, emer NK. 


Montrose, Pa. 


Schenect’y, N.Y. 





Gambier, 0, 


Worcester, Mase. 


Rev. THOS. RATHAY, 

tev. HENRY FE. PARKER, 

Rev. G, N. JUDD, Montgomery, N. Y. 
Rev. A. M. STOWE. Canandaigua, N. Y. 

Rey. WILLIAM LONG, Cliff Mine, Mich. 

Offices of Exhibition and Sale: No. 495 Broadway, New York; 
18 Summer street, Boston ; 730 Chestnut street, Philadelphia; 
181 Baltimore street. Baltimore: 58 Weat Fourth street, Cin- 
cinnati; 124 North Fourth street, St. L ais. 

S6Stf RZ” SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. ey 


FINKLE & LYON’S 


Sewing-Machines, 


NO. 503 Broapway, New York. 








REPORT ON SEWING-MACHINES. 
Bemg an Extract from the Report of the Committee on Exhibitions 


SEWING-MACHINES FOR THE MILLION. | 


Parker Sewing-Machine Co. 
FAMILY SEWING-MACHINES. 


PRICE $40. 


THIS IS A NEW, FIRST-CLASS MACHINE, making tthe 
Celebrated Grover & Baker stitch, and MANUFACTURED UN- 
DER THE PATENTS OF HOWE, GROVER & BAKER, and 
WHEELER & WILSON, 

THEY ARE UNQUESTIONABLY THE 
MARKET FOR FAMILY USE. 

TREY WILL DO ANYTHING THAT ANY OTHER MA- 
CHINE CAN DO. Send for a Circular. 

Responsible Agents wanted in al! parts of the country. Prin- 
cipal Office, VERNON & CO., 

No. 469 Broadway, N. Y. 
To whom all orders must be addressed. 583-6teow 


BEST IN THE 





Business Notices. 


F.C. KEMPTON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


FINE SHIRTS, 


TO ORDER, FROM MEASURE, 
AND 


DEALER IN 


s e 
Men’s Furnishing Goods, 
OF BEST QUALITIES, 
NO. 106 WILLIAM ST., COR. OF JOHN, N. Y.; 
SUCCESSOR TO 


JOHN M. DAVIES & CO. 
A CARD. 


We beg leave to inform our friends that we have 
disposed of our Broadway Establishment, and shall 
hereafter confine our attention exclusively to the old 
stand, 








No. 96 Bowery. 


We trust, by offering the best goods, selling at 
low prices, and keeping @ great assortment, to merit 
a coniinuance of the favors enyoyed for nearly forty 
years. A. RANKIN & co. 


A. RANKIN & CO., 


NO. 96 BOWERY, 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Hosiery, Under-Garments, 


AND 
GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS, 
Invite attention to their extensive assortment, embracing every 
variety of Hosiery for Ladies, Gentlemen, and Children 


UNDER-GARMENTS AND HOSIERY, OF EVERY SIZE AND 
QUALITY, MADE TO ORDER. 


DRESS SHIRTS; 


A large assortment on hand, or made to order at shert notice, and 
a perfect fit guaranteed. 

&@ Goods exchanged, and money cheerfully refunded in case 
of dissatisfaction. 





592tf SS” Ustablished in the Year 1823.-@0 


A. D. PORTER & C0O,, 
DRAPERS & TAILORS, 
NO. 327 BROADWAY, 


A. 1). PORTER, 


C. B. PORTER NEW YORK. 


Gentlemen wishing an outfit will find with us a stock of goods 
@hich for richness and variety cannot be excelled. 592-601 


BROOK'S 


IVORY POLISHED PATENT GLACE 


SPOOL COTTON, 


206 OR 500 YARDS, WHITE, BLACK, AND 
ALL COLORS, 


Combining the Luster of Silk with the Strength of Linen, 
ALSO, 


BEST PATENT SIX-CORD WHITE 
SPOOL COTTON. 


THIS SUPERIOR SEWING THREAD, now conceded to be 
UNEQUALED, for either HAND or MACHINE USE, is sold by 
Also, al! the Nos. 
trom 6 to 150, either solid or asserted in cases of 100 dozen each, 
constantly or sale by the Manufacturers’ Agent, 


WILLIAM HENRY SMITH, 








BROOK’S 


respectable dealers throughout the country. 


Nos. 32 and 3%4 Vesey street, New York. 


HEATING FURNACES 


AND 


COOKING RANGES. 


MACGREGOR’S WARMING AND 
VENTILATING FURNACES. 
CARPENTER'S (Boston) ELEVATED 
DOUBLE-OVEN COOKING RANGES, 
Will also Warm Rooms Above. 
ST. NICHOLAS RANGES AND-KIMBALL’S FURNACES. 
589-004X W. H. CORY, 117 Beekman street, 


‘ . 
Important! Intcresting! 
My Remepy for cure of Catarrh, and of Bronchitis as its legit- 
imate offspring, and thereby averting Consumption, having es- 





tabiished its reputation by use, under my personal supervision, 
for the past two years, is again placed upon sale at $1 a bottle. 
Printed directions accompany each bottle. No. 863 Broadway, 
New York. R. GOODALE, M.D. 
$91-591B 





Eouse-Furnishing Hardware, 
WOOD AND WILLOW WARR, 
REFRIGE iATORS, ETC. 





of the 26th Exhubition of American Manufactures, held in the 

City of Philadelphia, in the month of October, 1858, by the Frank- 

lin Institute of the State of Pennsylvania for the Promotion of 

the Mechanic Arts. 

The Committee deem it advisable to divide the various Ma- 
chines exhibited into classes, and to consider each separately, as 
each class possesses more or lees merit in its adaptation to pecu- 
liar kinds cf work. 

The most natural division should be based upon the stitch 
produced, no matter in what manner itis made ; allowing this 
to be correct 

First Class- Is the Lock-Stitch, as is made by the Wheeler & 
Wilvon’s, Ladd, Webster & Co's, Sloat’s, Finkle’s, and other 
Shuttle Machines, which is made by two threads, one carried 
through the fabric by the needle, and the other passed through a 
loop iu the first thread by a shuttle or some equivalent device. 
rhe appearance of the stitch by these Machines is the same on 
both sides 

The Second Class produces what is called a Grover & Baker, 
or “ Double-Threa@ Loop-Stitch,”’ which is made by a loop of 
the upper thread being thrust through the fabric, through which 
a loop from the lower thread is passed, which has again a second 
loop of the upper thread passed through it, and thus continuing, 
the upper and jower threads interlooping one another. 

The Third Class is the single-thread Machine, which produces 
achain or locp-s 

alled the ‘ 





Under the first-named class we find on exhibition 
No. 19. Made by M. Fiukle, deposited by Joseph P. Martin, 
Philadelphia. F : 


14 





« hy George B. Sloat & Co., deposited by H. G. 
adelphia. 

€5. Mace by Ladd, Webster & Co., Philadelphia. 

Muce by Wheeler & Wilson Manufacturing Co., de- 
nry Coy, Philadelphia 

Made by Finkle, is a Shuttle Machine, and has much 
| torecon mend it. The shuttle is carried in a cradle, as the in- 
ventor asserts, to avoid friction in the ehuttle-race. The feed is 
“wheel feed,” operated a toggling pawl, certain in its opera- 
tion, and simple in adjustment; tension is from a rod, around 
which the thread is twisted, each turn increasing the tension: a 
peculiarity is claimed in the operating cam. The groove in this 
cam, which gives motion to the neecle-bar, is so arranged that 
the needle-har is at no time actually at rest, but its speed, as it 
approaches the ton or bottom of ita stroke, is gradually increased 
or diminished. The Machine works with a short needle, and the 
loop thrown off for the shuttle to pass through is very small - the 
slack of the thread is drawn up by a peculiar lever operated hy 
the needie-bar. and seems to work with great precision. In the 
work done by this Machine for the inspection of the Committee, 
the operuter stitched from fine gauze to thick cloth and leather, 
without any change inthe feed, needle, or tension. The Machine 
is geared to run at a high speed, being four stitches to each rev- 
olution of the treadle-crank - it runs very lightly, with but little 
boire. 

Reviewing the merits of the foregoing Machines, in regard to 
excellence of mechanical arrangements, and adaptation to great 
range of workman-hip, the Committee give prefereace in oraer of 
merit: 

First.—No. 109, the Finkle & Lyon Machine. 

Second —No. 1,154, the Wheeler & Wilson Machine. 

Third.— No. 565, the Ladd. Webster & Co,.’s Machine. 

Fourth.—No. 142, the G. B. Sleat & Co.’s Machine. 

JOHN E. ADDICKS, Chairman. 


Snyplee. ¥1 
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Finkle & Lyon's Machines also took the highest medal at the 
Fair of the American Institute, with the highest premium for fine 
Sewing-Machine work. 

They also tonk the highest premium at the New Jersey State 
Fair; at the Mechanics’ Fair, Utica, N. Y.; and at various 

r exhibitions. But we do not attach much importance to 
such things, and have not space to extract further. 

4% A\i Machines warrauted to give better satisfaction than 
any other Sewing-Machines in market, or money refunded. 

AGENTS WANTED. H. Hveors, Agent, St. Louis, Mo. ; E. 
E. Hueeins, Agent, Cincinnati, Ohio, 593ef 
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Singer's Sewing-Machines. 
AN ENTIRELY NEW STYLE. 
Designed for afl manufacturing purposes. Noiseless in -its 
operation, very rapid, and capable of every kind of work. It is 
the best machine ever produced. Price only $110. 
L, M. SINGER & CO. 

No. 458 Breadway. 








A Complete Assortment at 


WHITE & NICHOLS, 


| NO. 208 FULTON STREET, 
BROOKLYN. 
530-594 


Call and get a Catalogue. 
Save Your Carpets. 


| 
} 
| THE great inquiry has been made fora number of years by 
} 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 





hourekeepers, What shall we put under our carpets to protect 
them trom wear and moth’? This grand and vainabie discovery 
was ¢fiected and patented, April 1, 1856, by J R. HARRINGTON, 
| late of Dayton, Ohio. This article having proved its ability has 
now come inte general use, so much 80 that scarcely a carpet 
will be put down without it, and its cheapness puts it within the 
reach of every family. The Carpet Lining is adapted to Oil- 
Cloth and Matting as wel! as Carpets. The details of its merits 
are too pumerous to mention. It can be obtained at any of the 
principal Carpet Stores throughout the United States, and is 
manufactured only by the 


NEW YORK CARPET LINING COMPANY. 
Also, manufacturers extensively in 
MAMMOTH COTTON BATTING, 
MILLINET WADDING, 
AND COMFORTABLES, 


The best and cheapest that have ever been introduced in the 
market, 


SALESROOM, Ne. 440 PEARL ST., 
Office, No. 11 Dey st. 
All orders or information requested will be attended to with 
promptness and dispatch 
Under the supervision of the patentee. 
J. R. HARRINGTON, Aaenr. 
&@ Send for Circular. 589tf 


| CLOTHING. 
JOSEPH BRYAN, 


No. 214 FULTON STREBT, 





Between CiLark and PINRAPPLE streets, 
BROOKLYN, e 


Is now offering his IMMENSE ASSORTMENT of MEN’S and 
BOYS’ CLOTHING at Greatly Reduced Prices, being by far the 
largest ever offered in this city. 

The Custom Department is replete with every novelty, which 


will be made up to order in a Superior manner. 592-604 





OF 


Humboldt Photographed ! 


FINE ART PUBLICATIONS ! 
NEW AND SPLENDID PICTURES ! 


RINTOUL & ROCKWOOD. No. 839 Broad 
announce that they will issue this (Raster) we Pye nervy A 
new apd ea publications, among which are 


JULIUS SC 
GREAT ORIGINAL PAINTING OF 


HUMBOLDT! 


Two new and beautiful pietures by 
EASTMAN JOHNSON, 


entitled “‘ MATING ” and “ MARGUERRITE,” now in the Exhi- 
bition of the National Academy. Also, a new edition of that 
most popular apd universally pronounced ‘best PHvToGRarH 
EVEK 1E8UED IN THIS COUNTRY,” 


THE OLD KENTUCKY HOME. 
Also, “ Pestal,” “ Savoyard,” “ Roman Girl,” ete. 


Orders from the Print and Picture Trade solicited, and 
promptly attended to, 

Ip our portrait department (in which every sitter has the per- 
sepa) attention of one of the firm) we are having the most un- 
bounded success with 

TYPE 


THE IVORY 


as made in Philade'phia by the inventor. 
“We pronounce it (the Ivory Type) the most exquisite style of 
mipiatare portraiture that has yet been developed.”—Courier ¢ 


E rer. 
sre RINTOUL & ROCKWOOD, 
5€8-595 No. 839 Broadway. _ 


PAPER-HANGINGS. 
Nevers, Copland & M’Laron, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


THOS. FAYE & CO., 
257 
Broadway, 


DIRECTLY OPPOSITE THE CITY H/LL, 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 








or 
PAPER-HANGINGS, 
HAVE ON HAND, and are now receiving in store, the Largest 
apd most Varied assortment of PAPER-HANGINGS and DEC- 
ORATIONS in the country, including every article in theie 
line, which they offer at the lowest market prices, at 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
BS Greet Inducements offered to Cash Buyers. 


#2 Artistic Decorators sent to any pert of the 
Country. } 
| 


ae ALL WOUKK GUARANTEED. 


English Carpets. 


NEW GOODS AT LOW PRICES. 





NEW STYLES OF TAPESTRIES. it lglg 90e. to $125 | 
LOWELL AND HARTFORD THREE-PLY.. $1 to $1 10 
70c, to 8c. | 


LOWELL A® PD HARTFORD SUPERFINE..... 
COMMON INGRAIN . eh ee 
O1L-C1OTHS AT 3a. PER YARD. | 
OIL-ClOTHS AT 2s 64. PER YARD. | 
OIL-CLOTHS AT I€c. PER YARD. 
GOLD WINDOW-SHADES., 
TABLE AND PIANO COVERS. 
HEARTH RUGS, ETC., ETC. 
bh. BEATTY’S, 8 Fourth avenue, near the Cooper Institute. 
592-590 X 


The Albany Lumber Trade. 
C. P. Williams & Co, 


NO. 21 LUMBER DISTRICT, 
ALBANY, N. Y., 


Wholesale Dealers in all Descriptions of Lumber, 


Receive and sell Lumber on Consignment and fit Orders for | 
the Home Trade, and for Foreign Shipment. 
The attention of the Trade and of Shippers is respectfully so- 

licited. All orders and inquiries will receive prompt attention. 


-from 2s. to 4s. | 








‘S8ett | 
Clothing, Time, and Labor 
SAVED. | 

CATARACT WASHING-MAGHIINE. 


Simple, Economical, Effectual! One of these machines will | 
save its costin the value of clothing, saved in a few months even | 
in a small family. There is no rubbing, the cleaning being ef- 
fected solely by the action of the water forced in opposing cur- 
rents through the clothing. 

Prices, $12, $14, and $16, according to size. In operation at 
No. 439 Broadway, (above Howard,) second floor. Wholesale 
orders received at our office, No. 54 Beekman street, New York. 


SULLIVAN & HYATT, 
Proprietors and Manufacturers. 
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LEA & PERRINS’ 


CELEBRATED 


Worcestershire Sauce. 


EXTRACT 
PRONOUNCED LY 
of a Letter from a 
CONNOISSEURS . MEDICAL GENTLEMAN 
At Madras 


TO BE THE 
TO HIS BROTHER 


at Worcester. 
“ “ May, 1851. 

} “Tell LEA & PERRINS 
jaa |that their SAUCE is highly 
“2. ;esteemed in India, and is, 
in my opinion, the most 
‘palatable, as well as the 
most wholesome SAUCE 
that is made.” 











and applicable to 


EVERY VARIETY OF 


DISH. 

The above SAUCE is not only the Best and most poruLar oon- 
DIMENT known, but the most Economical, as a few drops in Soup, 
Gravy, or with Fish, hot and cold Joints, Beef-Steak, Game, etc., 
impart an exquisite zest, which unprincipled Sauce manufactu- 
rers have in vain endeavored to imitate. 

On the Breakfast, Luncheon, Dinner, or Supper Table, a cruet 
containing “LEA & PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE” 
is indispensable. 

To appreciate the excellent qualities of this delicious prepara- 
tion, it is only necessary to purchase a small bottle of the genuine 
of a respectable grocer or dealer, as many Hotel and Restaurant 
proprietors seldom place the Pure Sauce before their guests, but 
substitute a genuine Botile filled with a spurious mixture. 

For Sag by Grocers and Fruiterers everywhere. 

JOHN DUNCAN & SONS, 
No. 405 Broapway, New York, 
Sole Wholesale Agents for the United’States. 

A Stock always in Store. Also, orders received for direct ship- 

ments from England. i 
B® Beware of Counterfeits and Imitations. “@a | 


571-26teow-Pet 


Gocd Boots and Shoes. 


WATKINS, No. 114 Furron Srreet, offers at fair prices a su- 
perior assortment of his own manufacture for Gentlemen, Ladies, 
Boys, Misses, and Children. Special attention paid to ordered 
work. Drawings taken of the feet, and lasts kept for each cus- 
tomer. 

Persons visiting the city would do well to purchase at this old 
and well-known establishanefit. 579tf 


DR. J. B. MARCHISI’S 
CELEBRATED | 


UTERINE CATHOLICON. 


FOR THE RELIEF AND CURE OF SUFFERING FEMALES. 
Climate and the sedentary habits of female life, seperinduce a 
multiplicity of diseases and weaknesses, that turn life into sad- 
ness, and pleasure into aniversal pain. It is estimated seven- 
tevthe of all American females are suffering with some kind of 
disease peculiar to the sex. A good medicine must be their best 
friend. When everything has been tried, the best physicians 
consniied, years spent in anguish and fortunes wasted, Marchisi’s 
Catholicon has restored health to the patient, and gladness to 
the fireside. Numerous letters testify that itis NEVERTAKEN 
WITHOUT BENEFIT. 
“ Having now used the remedy for four years in my practice 
I rely wholly on it for the cure of almost all female diseases. I 
remainu yours, ete., 
“H. F. BENNETT, M.D., Canandaigua, N.Y.” 
Mrs. A. Morrison, Utica, N. Y., says—* It istwelve years since 
[ have realized au hour of health. Part of the time it seemed I 
could not live, and I certainly did not desireto. * * * Ta 
cured—s8m WELL again. J cannot say enough for this Catholi- 
con.” 
“I have used the Catholicon in my practice for four years with 
the most astonishing success. 
“ B. C. BATLIN, M.D., Maysville, 0.” 
Daughters, wives, and mothers! this medicine is a tried und 
tested thing. It willcure you. We refund the money when the 
results are not as indicated, Dr. Marchisi is a skillful French 
physician, and the first te apply the name of Catholicon. Be- 
ware of imitations. A pamphiet, with symptoms, treatment, let- 
ters, etc., sent gratis by mail or delivered by agents. It is sold 
ip almost every town, or sent by express. Price $1 50 per bottle, 
or three bottles for $4.00. De not confound Dr. Marchisi with 
any other man. Address Baaygs & Park, General Agenta, 13 
and 15 Park row, N. Y. J. B. MARCHISI, M.D. 
§72-597 


FP. #.B. 


PARK’S PRICKLY PLASTERS. 
THEY IMPART STRENGTH; THEY ANNIHILATSE PAIN. | 


























PARKS HESE DELIGHTFUL PLASTERS YIELD | 
readily to the motion of the body, svsorD 
Patent perspiration, and throw off ali the offensive 
coagulated impurities of the system. They 

POROUS should be used for all Chronic Pains, Faintness, 
PRICKLY | Dyspepsia, Colds, Consumption, Rheumatism, 
PLASTERS | Female Weakness, etc. They retain their ac- 
tive properties when other Plasters are useless, 
Are fold and where applied pain cannot exist. Every 
by all family should have them. One size on cloth, 
Dealcrs three sizes on leather. Sample sent by mail 

on eipt of 25 cents. 

on “DIMES BARNES & PARK, 13 & 15 Park 335. 








Pure Old Palm Soap. 
FOR CHAPPED HANDS, THE BATH, AND FOR CHILDREN, 
It is unsurpassed. 

To be had of Grocers and Druggists, or of the Manufacturers, 

J. C. HULL & SONS, 
590-602 Nos. 108, 110, and 112 Cliff street, N. Y. 
IMPORTANT TO SKIRT DEALERS. 

The Public are hereby CAUTIONED not to buy or sell EXTEN- 
SION SKIRTS unless the same are Properly stamped under my. 
patent, by authority from me, as ali infringers of ur patents 
will be held liable for damages. 








L. A. OSBORN, 
No. 92 Warren street, New York, 
Exclusive Manufacturer of the New Patent 





Communion Furniture. 


An experfence of 30 years in one place in the manufacture and 
sale of Communion Furstrvrs, enables the Subscriber to supply 
churches with sets ef COMMUNION SERVPCE, either silver- 
plated or Britannia, varying in price to suit the wants of all. 

Also, a general assortment of Plated and Britannia Ware, for 
family use, at retail as well as wholesale. Old ware AzPLATED, to 
look like new, at the old stand of 

580-401 | LUCIUS HART, Nes. 4 and 6 Burling slip, N. Y, 

Fees Cewering for the Yeung.—Cantrell’s stecko 
-boots and shoes for children has been manufactured ex y 
for city trade, and parents whe want to procure good articles at 

low prices should make their selections at bis establishment, 














500-593X “CHAMPION” SKIBT. 


Ne. 613 Broadway. _ 393° 


| Beg leave to 
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Charles Frodsham Watches. 


TIFFANY & CO., 
No. 550 BROADWAY, 
New York, 


RESPECTFULLY INVITE THE ATTENTION OF THEIR 
Patrons and the Public to an arrangement recently perfected, by 
which, in connection with Messrs. WILLARD & SON of Boston, 
they have added the 


EXCLUSIVE SALE OF THE FRODSHAM WAa@¢H 
to the specialties of their establishment. 

To every one who finds ¢ither a luxury or necessity in accurate 
time-keeping, this most accurate and durable of time-keepers 
presents decisive claims. Combining the results of a long-stud- 
ied application of science and of a Superlatively fine finish, it; 
excellence has been distinguished by the Unique awards of 


THE GOLD MEDAL AT THE LONDON EXHIBITION OF 
1851. 





Get The Best. 
WEBSTER’S 


Unabridged Dictionary. 


NEW PICTORIAL EDITION. 


1,500 PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


9,000 to 10,000 NEW WORDS in the Vocabulary 
Table of SYNONYMS, by Paor. GOODRICH. 


With other new features, 


; Together with all the matter of pre- 
vious editions. 


In one volume of 
1,750 pages. Price $6 50. 

fold by all Booksellers. 

G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 

BS “The eighty pages of Illustrations, comparable in fine- 
ness to those of bamk-notes, are worth the price of the book.” — 
Ch. Herald, 

“GET THE BEST.” GET THE HANDSOMEST. 
GET THE GHEAPEST, GET WEBSTER. 





THE GRAND MEDAL OF HONOR (THE ONLY AWARD) 
AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION OF 1855. 

AND BY PRIZES FROM THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT 
AMOUNTING TO OVER $15,000. 

In recommending it to their patrons, TIFFANY & CO., after 
avery long and general acquaintance with the works of the 
best fabricants, and having tested Mr. Frodsham’s work by trials 
of extraordinary severity, are confident in asserting its superi- 


| ority, in every desirable respect, over any watch that has ever 


come under their inspection. For outside proof of its perform- 


ance, they are authorized to refer to the undersigned gentlemen | 


who have purchased the watch from them : 


J.J. Astor, Jr., N. Y. A.B. Sanda, N. Y. W. H. Gunther, N. Y. 
W.T. Blodgett, * Joseph Allen, * J. H. Wainwright,* 
F. L. Vultee, Aug. Fleming," Wm. Judson, 
W.#H. Bulkley, I. M. Singer, " J. M. Macias, 
Jno. T. Agnew, A.M.L. Agnew," Joho N. Genin, 
Wm. Mason, R. M. Estevez, “ R. W. Lowber, 
H. M, Sievens, T. P. Grinnell, "© J. A. Robinson, 
Jno. J. Herrick, * Chas. Francis, © E. C. Moore, 
8. B.Warren, Jr., Troy, 8. H. Alden, Albany, J. 8. Holbrook, L. I. 


C. H. McCormick, Chicago; Ben. Holliday, San Francisco. 
5¢2-600 





SENT BYEXPRESS 


EVERYWHERE. 


‘WARD'S: 


PERFECT FITTING 
SHIRTS.. 


Retailed at Wholesale Prices. 


Made to Measure at $18 per doz. or Six far $9. 
MADE OF WEW-YORK MILLS MUSLIN, 
With fine Linen Bosoms, and warranted as good a Shirt 
as soldin the retail stores at $2,50 each. 
ALSO, THE VERY BEST SHIRTS THAT CAN BE 
MADE AT $2 EACH. 
P. 8.—Those who think I cannot make a good Shirt for 


$15 per dozen are mistaken. Here's the cost of one 
dozen $18 fine shirts. 





7 yardsof fine Linen, at 50c. per yard .... 50 
Making and cutting........ he I ae 6 00 
Laundry, $1; buttons and cotton, 50c.. 15 
PERS eck s phicny 2d tedenene SeGicin en euinn memes 2 65 
a eee A ee ee 213 00 


Self Measurement for Shirts. 


Printed directions sent free everywhere, and so easy 
to understand, that any one can take their own measure 
for shirts, I warrant a good fit. The cash to be paid to 
the Express Company on receipt of goods. 

The Express charges on one dozen Shirts from New. 
York to New Orleans is about $1. 


WARD, from London, 
387 Broadway, up stairs, 


Between White & Walker Streets, NEW-YORK. 
Please copy my address as other houses in the city 
re selling inferior made shirts at my prices. 
592-503H 








— 


ESTABLISHED 
Sixty Years. 
MEEK S’ 
Cabinet Furniture Ware- 
Rooms, 


NOS, 333 AND 3356 FOURTH STREET, 
NORTHWEST CORNER BROADWAY. 


SUPERIOR PARLOR, LIBRARY, DINING, AND 
ROOM FURNITURE of every style, from the plain and sub- 
stantial to the elegant and expensive, at reasonable prices. 

INTERIOR DECORATIONS, PIER MANTEL GLASSES, ete, 

&® Goods packed and shipped to al! parts of the world. 


FURNITURE. 
E. W. HUTCHINGS, 


No. 475 BROADWAY, UP STAIRS, 
Between GRanp ann Broome 8Ts., 
NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


Rich and Plain Furniture, 





HAS NOW ON HAND, OF HIS OWN MANUFACTURE, the 


largest assortment of RICH and PLAIN FURNITURE to be 
found in the city, which is not surpassed in STYLE, WORK- 
MA? S3IP, and PRICE, by any other manufacturer in the 


couutry. 5587-599X 





HANGINGS AND PAINTING. 


MOGER & WHEELER 


(Successors to FRANCIS PARES & CO.) 


PAPER 


inform their friends and the public that they 
have 


REMOVED FROM NO, 336 TO 


No. 828 Broadway 


(Next to the corner of Twelfth street,) 
Where they have on hand and are constantly rec 
New Styles of 
DECORATIVE PAPER HANGINGS, 
And as they have added the 
Fresco, Decorative. Ornamental, 
And every other kind of 


PAINTING 


To the Paper-Hanging Business, they solicit a continuance of 
the favors heretofore kindly bestowed on the late firm of FRAN 
C18 PARES & CO, 

The oflice of the late firm of F, Pares & Co. ia also removed as 
above to No, &28 Bre adway. 592-603 


eiving all the 





Improve your Eyes, by M. Wise, Optician—Has 
Removed to No. 755 Broadway. Persons with weak eyes cao be 
supplied with Glasses which will greatly bencfit and not strain 
the sight. Particular attention is paid to 4 new style of PER- 
eSPECTIVE GROUND GLASS. of the finest flint, which, through 
their hizh polish and true ground, produce the purest vision, and 
bave been highly recommended as the best, ia their effect upon 
the eye, fur preserving and improving the sight in continued 
writing and reading. 

Suort-sighted persons, and those operated upon for Cataract, 
can also be suited. 

B® He inserts NEW GLASSES, of superior quality, in old 
frames, and solicits the patronage of all in want of his articles. 

He warrants al} Spectacles purchased of him to suit the sight 
for five years, or change the glasses without extra charge. 

569-601 








USEFUL IN ALL FAMILIES. 
HEGEMAN & CO.’S BENZINE, 


Which removes paint spots, grease, etc, etc., etc., and cleans 
gloves, silke, ribbons. cte., equal to new, without the slightest 
injury to color or fabric. Sold by all druggists. 25 cents per 
bottle. 592-5998 


Holleway’s Pills and Ointment.—Every traveler 
leaving home for even a day should be supplied with these in- 
valuable remedies. Sudden sicknesses are cured at once by the 
Pins, while the Orytwent never fails in Catarrh, Coughs, and 
Hoarseness. 593 





HUNTINGTON'S SHIRTS, 
No. 139 Atlantic street, 


BROOKLYN. 


SHIRTS TO ORDER, from Best Materials. Complete meas- 
ure, Careful Cutting, and 
NO SALE IF NOT TO PLEASE. 


Sample Shirts made on approbation. 592-643 


Looking-Glasses, 


Melding, Ete., 





Ne. 260 Canal gt., bet. Broadway aad Coater 


BED- | 


B@ Specimen pamphlets of the new features sent by mail om 
application, 


Reeommendations from Presidents of Colleges. 


_ Within the last few weeks the Publishers have received fiatter- 
| Dg testimonials ofthe merits of this edition, from nearly THIRTY 
| Presidents of as many of the leading Colleges of the United 

States. Among them are from Presidents Frelinghuysen of Rut- 

gers, Walker of Harvard, Hopkins of Williams, Stearns of Am 

herst, Cummings of Middletown, Nott of Union, Waylacd of 
| Providence, Jackson of Hobart, Woods of Brunswick, Lord of 
| Dartmouth, Peas of Burlington, Ballou of Tufts, Gale of Galee- 
ville, Ciampi of Holy Cross, Murphy of Abingdon, Labaree of 
| Middiebury, Andrews of Marietta, Fisher of Hamilton, Read of 

Shurtliff, Sturtevant of Illinois, Reynolds of Ilinois, Collins of 

Wilkinson, Anderson of Rochester, Wallace of Monmouth, Curtis 

of Knox, te. In them are expressions like the following 
“ An honor to American science, taste, and criticism.” “ Aw 
| enduring value and authority.” “ Never foand any work which 
| so uniformly satisfied my inquiries.” ‘“ Has ever since been my 
| constant companion in my practice at the bar, and for the last 

five years upon the ben Ihave ever found it a safe counsel- 
| Or, ud an indispensable help in the preparation aad decision 
| of cases.” “ For the sake of my country and the English lan- 
| guage, I rejoice in the wonderful standard excellence, as well as 
| celebrity, your Dictionary has attsined. It is a work for the 

present and for all coming time” “ Stands unquestiosably pre- 
| eminent.” “There seems every prospect that it will be the 

standard book for this country, at least, if not for Englani. 1 

am content it should be so.” “This truly great and national 

work.” “ A complete apparatus for all purposes of reading aad 
understanding English and American literature tis diffcalt 
to conceive of anything that could be added to fit it for these 
ends.” “ A vast treasury of knowledge, the whole of which is 

needed by every one who uses the Eaglish language, either as a 

writer, a speaker, or a reader.’ ‘ Ought te be a part of the fur 

uiture of every American house * We long ago accepte 1 Wee- 
ster as the sfandard in our colleve, and the exnerience of every 
term strengtbens our conviction of the wisdom ef our choice.” 

“So long as you continue to incorporate all th reve nents 

which are developed in the science of lexicography.” etc., ete. 

Perhaps, however, the opinions of no gentlemen upon suche 
subject can be more satisfactory than those of our 


| STATE SUPERINTENDENTS OF PUBLIC 
| STRUCTION, 


selected for their quaKfications to take charge of the e lucational 
intereeta of the country— more reat Com non- 
School system watching constantly, with intelligent scruting, 
| every influence bearing in this direction. Whose opinions cea 
| be more valuable, therefore, than those of such gentlemen as te 

the Enoiisu Dictiomary best fitted in its Derixirions, Vocane- 

LARY, ORTHOORAPHY, PRONUNCIATION, SyNONYMS, ILLUSTRATIONS, 
| Tapes, and other features, to aid in true mental culture’? State 
Superintendents of Public Lostruction in nearly every state m 
the Union, or corresponding officer, where such an one eciets, has 


” 


IN- 


especially our ¢ 


recommended Webster's Dictionary in the strongest terns. 
Among them are those of Maine. New Hampshire, Vermont, Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York. New Jersey, 


Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Mich 
igan, Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Carolina, Alabama, 
California, and also Canada, twenty-two in alt. 
| Price 86 50. 
| SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
| “GET THE BEST.” GET WEBSTER 
| G. & C,. MERRILAM, 
Springfield, Masa. 
8B Specimen pamphlets of the new features sent by mail oa 
application. 593 08 


KANSAS LANDS 


“The Garden of the West.” 


| TO CAPITALISTS, EMIGRANTS, and all 
| CHEAP HOMES and SAFE INVESTMENTS, 


Fifty Thousand Acres 


FOR 





others wishing 


OF CHOICE LAND SALE! 
This land has been selected with a great deal of care. 

near to SETTLEMENTS and TIMBER, 

LIVING STREAMS or 


Railroads must soon pass 


It ties 
It is well WATERED by 
SPRINGS, and most of it is near where 


It is known and werranted to be GOOD AGRICULTURAL 


LAND 
The INDUCEMENTS which KANSAS offers to settlers, and 
consequently to capitalists, are better and greater than anywhere 


else upon the Continent 





The climate is the most congenial and agreeable, being in the 
same latitude with Virginia and Kentucky. The crops are inne 
danger of being destroyed by late Spring or carly Fall frosts 

The surface of the count yis exceelingly beaatifal and at 

| tractive. The soil is ric h aud enduring, and since the first 
settiement of the Territory none of the crops have failed. 

Everything grower North, together with much raised South, is 

| produced here, anditis the BEST FRUIT COUNTRY IN THE 

WORLD. 

| The Trade, Travel, and Emigration into NEW MEXICO, 

| UTAH, PIKE’S PEAK, an } abited Interior, with the 

| great OVERLAND EMIGRATION TO CALIFORNIA, begin bere, 
leaving a large amount of capital. No Northern State or Terri 
tory is thus happily situated 

The gold of PIKE'S PEAK and vicinity, which late develop 
ments bave proved to exist in great abundance, will fini its way 
into Keneas for produce, provisions,and merchandise, aiding in 


} its rapid develepment in population and wealth 
| 
THE PACIFIC RAILROAD 


| 
} undoubtedly put in motion, must pass 
| 
| 
} 


which the present Congress will 
through Kansas 
ifalo, reache! by the 
of trade 
through 


icts of 


St. Louis, the best market west of B 
Mia‘ or 
' 


and Emigration passiog by different and diverging rout 


riand Kansas Rivers, with the great caravans 
the Territory, will afford a rich market for all the prod 
K aneae 


The great emigration of the country is now settling thither 


ward 

| This fine body of land, situated in desirable localities, and 
SELECTED FROM PERSONA! INSPECTION, and WAR 
RANTED TO BE GOOD FOR AGRICULTURAL ?URPOBBS, 


will be sold at from 
TWO TO THREE DOLLARS PER ACRE, 


| With almoat a certainty that the large nigration which is te 
pour into the Territor and the other and varied inducemsats 
which she offers, willadvance its value with a rapidity unparal® 
leled in the history of the West. 
| THE TITLE to these lands is perfect. 
MAPS ay be eeen, and full information obtained at ¥v otlice 
in LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS, where facilities can be readily 
procured to visitand inspect the land. 
Iam personally known to the following gentiei nd refer 
to them as to character and responsibility 
THOMPSON BROTHERS... Barkers, No. 2 Wall «t , N. ¥. 


TAYLOR BROTHERS . 
B. F. BANCROFT, Esq.... 
EE. ANDREWS, Eeq .......Cashier of Washingt 
JAMES THOMPSON, Esq...Cashier of Cambridge Valicy Baak. 
4. GROESBECK, Esq Cashier Farmers’ Bank 
JOHN B, KELLOGG, Eeq.. 
CLARK, GRUBER & CO 
D. R. ANTHONY & CO 


. Bankers, No 76 Wall at., N. ¥ 
Cashier of the Bank of Salem, 
yn Couuty Bank. 


Lansingburgh. 
«Cashier of Central Bank, Troy. 
Bankers, Leavenworth, Kansas. 
Bankers, Leavenworth, Kansas. 


T. H. WALKER, 
LEAVEN WORTH, KANSAS 
N.B.—A CREDIT of ONE and TWO YEARS will be given te 
ACTUAL SETTLEKS. 589-3:cow-Pet 


FITCH & DAY, 


STATIONERS, 
No. 141 Nassau and 8 Beckman Sts., 


NEW 





YORK. 


OFFICE STATIONERY OF THE BEST KINDS 
made to order, and kept in store 
FIRST-CLASS STOCK USED, 

AND IN EVERY RESPECT. 


GUARANTEED 


SPECIAL ATTENTION PAID TO 
BLANK.BOOK MANUFACTURING, 
LITHOGRAPHING, 
And PRINTING. 


PORTER FITCH, M. N. DAY. 
PORTER FITCE 594el 





CHEAPEST AND BEST! 


'S KAT 
YON A AARON 


The immense yearly sale of Lyon’s Kathairon proves it to tree 
the most popular as well as most excellent preparation for the 
Hairevermade. No article has ever bees made whick has given 
such universal satisfaction. All who have asod ” ne an 
excellence and its certainty in RESTORING, PRES. e, 
and BEAUTIFYING THE HAIR. 

If your Hair is FALLING out, 
If itis TURNING GRAY, 
If it is HARSH and STIFF, 
If you are troubled with DANDRUFF, 
Hf you are trombled with HEADACHE, 

If you wish a FINE HEAD OF HAIR 
use LYON’S KATHAIBON. 
{ Sold by all dealers throughout the country for 

bottle. 





25 cents per 
500-2600 — 
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“ Well,” said Madame as she came back, “ of 
course you must give up that foolish plan now, Miss 


Ellis. e but you to make the folds.’ 
Ti Teepe eos all she could do to keep 


from crying. No wonder she pushed back her hair 
and felt, for a moment, almost smothered in the close 
room, and wished she were anything but a dress- 
maker, aud, when she went home that night to her 
small room in the attic; looked more tenderly than 


| Samily Beading. 
BERFARY SEAYS. 


\ Gegntty, winds, gently blow 
Around her place of rest. 
We've laid her in her grave to-day ; 
The soft folds of her white array, 
Shrouding a heart as pure as they, 
Lie calmly on her breast. 


Softly, birds, softly sing 
About her place of sleep. 
For meet it were that no harsh sound, 
Disturb the charmed hush around 
The little spot of hallowed ground, 
Where we may goand'weep.  ~ 


Quickly, flowers, quickly blow 
Above her lowly bed. 
Vit emblems of her early doom, 
Come, in your bright but fleeting bloom, 
And, dying, let your sweet perfume 
A lingering fragrance shed. 


Lightly, children, lightly tread 
Upon her grassy sod. 

In gentle whispers softly tell 

How she, who loved you all so well, 

Was taken home, one-day, to dwell 


For evermore with God. 4. D. E. 





Life Pictures for the Home Circle. 
BY AN AMATEUR. 


No. IL. 


THE DRESS-MAKER’S STORY. 

ly you had gone, one hot afternoon last July, into 
Madame Lalande’s fashionable dress-making estab- 
lishment in upper Broadway, you would have seen, 
in one corner of the work-room, a pale-faced young 
girl, amost hidden beneath the flounces of lavender 
sitk which she was trimming. It was Margaret Ellis, 
the youngest girl among the twenty in the room. She 
was rightly named Margaret—the pearl, for her skin 
had a rare whiteness, and her blue eyes a transparent 
light, which made one think of some delicate gem. 
How tired she iooked as she sat there with her brown 
hair pushed from off her brow, and her small fingers 
nervously adjusting the long lines of fringe. She 
made jou think of some plant that has lost all strength 
and color in the shade and the close room, and that 
pines for the sun and the breezy air of the garden. 

Margaret was an orphan. Her parents had lost 
their little all in the financial crisis of 1857, and died 
in the hard winter which followed, leaving their only 
child with no near relatives or friends upon whom she 
could depend. She had been a year at Madame La- 
lande’s, and her quick eye and nimble fingers made 
her a very desirable assistant. It was she who must 
arrange folds and smooth plaits and make puffings 
and edge flounces, and scarcely a dress went out of 
the house that did not receive its finishing touches at 
her hands. But how tired she was ef it all! 

O you who have been reared to feel that dress is 
not the chief end of woman, and who are satisfied to 
be neatly and becomingly clad, although it be not in 
ile newest Paris modes, how little you know what is 
meaniby * spring sewing” and “ preparations for sum- 
mer’ among the fashionable world in the city! I 
surely do not go beyond the truth in saying that from 
the Ist of April to the Ist of June it is the all-engross- 
ing subject, and everything else is but a by-play and 
an accompaniment. What shopping excursions there 
are, beginning at Stewart's and ending at Gray's, and 
involving these and all the way between, solemn con- 
sultations about bareges and mantillas and laces and 
ali the points of the wardrobe! And then at the mil- 
iner’s. Verily one would tiink the world turned upon 
ihe new style of bonnets! When all the home 
purchases are made, then comes the outfit for 
ihe Springs and the Mountains and the Wateriag- 
Places—dresses for the morning promenade and 
the dinner and the afternoon drive and the evening 
bali—dresses of every variety of material and decor- 
ation, andso many in number that the wearer can 
appear every day, if she chooses, in a new costume. 

You whose income is small and whose drawers 
Show ouly a few simple garments, instead of envying, 
be glad that you are free from the petty solicitudes and 
the narrowing influences surrounding many of those 
whese purse is always full, and who have all New 
York to shop in. Appropriate and tasteful dress is 
desirable. It is the duty of every one to make her- 
seif thus as pleasing as may be, but when it be- 
comes a life-study, and higher and nobler aims are 
sacrificed to it, it is an unworthy and degrading bond- 
age. If you are able to buy an elegant hat or a crace- 
ful shawl, buy it and wear it. But do aot put your 
heavi inioit. Let us see that your dress is your fit- 
ting drapery—not yor. 

Madame Lalande’s was the center of all this ex- 
citement and fashion. She was in the constant re- 
ceipt of patterns from Paris, and ladies whose dresses 
caiie from her establishment were sure that they 
wore the most desirable styles. Oh what hurry and 
bustle there was in the work-room where from seven 
o'clock in the morning till six at night the twenty 
virls fitted and stitched and hemmed garment alter 
garinent, coming and going, until their eyes ached 
and their hands trembled and they wished there was 
not such a thing as a dress in the world ! 

Madame had a sharp eye to the profits of her busi- 
ness. She soon learned each girl’s capabilities and 
kept her close at work upen what she could do best. 
Beyond this she did not concern herself about them. 
Margaret was to her merely “a hand at trimmings” 
—nothing more. 

It was now midsummer, and the city was almost 
deserted. No sprinkling could cool the hot and dusty 
streets, and hardly a breath of air found its way into 
the court upon which the work-room opened. One 
would suppose that at this season the pressure of 
work would be over, but some of Madame’s custom- 
ers were late in leaving the city, and others, just re- 
turned from Lake George or Saratoga, were at home 
a few days, newly fitting out for Nahant and New- 
port, so that July was as busy as May. Margaret 
had been much in the country during her father’s life- 
time. She loved everything in wood and field and 
garden, and it was very hard for her to sit in that 
close room while she knew the violets were blue 
under the hedges and the wild strawberries red in 

the pastures, and the brooks, between green banks, 
running clear to the sea. Ever since the first of June 
she had been planning with the girl who sat next her 
to take a whole day and go a few miles up the river 
to some grassy, quiet place, where they could breathe 
the fresh air and sit under the shade and find, haply, 
a few flowers. But such was the hurry in the house, 
that Madame had been unwilling to spare them, and 
week after week had passed in the same dull 
routine. 

It was Friday afternoon. Saturday promised to be 
an easier day than usual, and they had at last won a 
reluctant consent to take it for themselves. Mar- 
garet was working with fresh vigor upon the lavender 
silk, and thinking of al) the pleasure she had in store, 








when acarriage stopped at the door and a lady en- 
tered to announce the death of her grandfather and 
to order full mourning habits for all the household. 
The old gentleman had been paralytic for years, and 
his death was a relief to himself as well as to his 
friends, but he had left a large fortune to the family, 
and so, though they rejoiced rather than mourned 
and for all the grief they felt would as soon have 
orgered scarlet or yellow, custom and propriety de- 
manded that every member should wear the gloomiest 
ecrape and the most ixconsolable bombazine. The 
funeral was to be in church on Sunday afternoon, and 
it was necessary that all the garments should be 
finished and sent home by twelve o’clock on that day, 
Mrs, ——— Was an important customer, and Madame 
would have put herself to any inconvenience rather 
than disappoint her. 

“Certainly, certainly,” said she, as she attended 
her to the door, “ give yourself no anxiety. Al 
shaltbe done as you desire.” 

When her back was ‘turned, theré'were many sig- 
nificant looks ‘exchanged among the girls, for they 

» oad, often heard her, speak slightingly of her grand- 
father, and wonder “ how leng he meant to live.” 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








ever at the little pot of mignonette in the window! 


noon. One of them made some little remark abou 
disliking to work on Sunday. 


thing in an emergency. People must have mourn 
ing, Sunday or no Sunday.” 
When Margaret went home that day she threw her 


morning. There was no hope of a holiday now. 


weeks in advance. Let the day be ever so sultry 


geraniums, looked at them with longing admiration 
nearly a whole day's wages. 


looks, watched her for a moment and then said, 

* You love flowers, my child ?”’ 

“ Oh, yes, ma’am,” said Margaret, looking up. 

** And you do not have many %” 

“No. These are the first roses I have seen this 
summer.” 
“Then I will get them for you,” said the lady ; and 
taking out her purse she paid for them, adding as she 
did so— 
“ Now you shall give me ene bud back again, and 
tell me what is your name, and where you live, that 
sometime I may come and see you.” 
Margaret's face flushed: tears filled her eyes and 
her voice was hardly audible, as she answered, 
“Thank you, thank you, ma'am. My name is 
Margaret Ellis, and I work at Madame Lalande’s, No. 
—— Broadway.” 
That was the brightest hour in Margaret's spmmer. 
She hastened home to examine her treasures and to 
put them in water, and evening after evening she 
watched and enjoyed them until every bud was blown 
and the roses had grown colorless and dropped their 
leaves. 
August went by and Margaret grew daily thinner 
and weaker. Her landlady, a kind-hearted woman, 
became anxious about her, and urged her to leave her 
work for a while and consult a physician, but as long 
as she was able to sew, she felt that she could not 
afford the time and expense. In the morning, how- 
ever, it seemed to her as though she could not rise, 
and at nighi it was all she could do to walk the short 
distance to her boarding place. How she longed for 
comfort and sympathy and wished she could see 
again the face of the gentle lady who gave her the 
flowers. The other girls noticed her altered looks 
and would often ask her if she were not ill, but each 
was too busy with her own cares to have much 
thought for one who never complained and who only 
droeped over her work in the corner. 
It was Wednesday of the second week in Septem- 
ber. There was to be a large wedding in Fourteenth 
street, and all the bridal dresses were being made at 
Madame Lalande’s. Margaret was trimming a silk 
skirt with puffings of lace. She had never felt so if 
before. Wearily she watehed the clock through the 
long afternoon, and several times was on the point of 
going to the forewoman and telling her she could not 
stay longer, but with great effort she remained, and 
had only a few stitches to take, when Madame came 
by and looking at her work exclaimed : 
“Why, how careless you are, Miss Ellis 
sewed the lace on the wrong side. 
ake it off and do it over again.” 
This was too much. Margaret burst into tears— 
said she was i!l—begged that she might be excused 


; you've 
You must just 


for the night and premised to come early in the 
norniug and finish it. Admost fainting, she went out. 
The next morning a little boy came to say that a 
physician had been eailed, and she was unable to 
leave her bed. 
ruption, but found some one to take her place, and in 
the hurry and bustle, Margaret was forgotten. 

On Saturday a lady called in an elegant carriage; 
and asking for Madame Lalande, inguived if she had 
a girl in her establishment by the name of Margarct 
Ellis ? 

“| have,” said Madame, ‘but she has been sick for 
a few days and is not at work.” 

“Tam sorry to hear that,’ said the lady. “I saw 
her in the street some weeks ago, and was much in- 
terested in her appearance, but I remember thinking 
then that she looked very delieate. I should have 
been here before, but I was unexpectedly called from 
the city. 


Madame was annoyed at the inter- 


Can you tell me where [ can find her?” 
Her boarding place was ascertained from one of the 
girls, and as the carriage drove away Madame eaid, 
“ Really, | ought to send and inquire for Miss Hillis. 
That is the rich Mrs. Lennox.” 

Poor Margaret! Sympathy could not avail ler now. 
When Mrs. Lennox reached the house the landlady 
opened the door, and in answer to her question, ex- 
claimed, 

“Ah! ma’am, you're too late. She died this morn- 
ing. The doctor says she’s killed herself with sewing, 
and has had consumption all summer. I knew she 
was sick, but she never complained. Dear child! how 
I shall miss her. She always paid her board in sea- 
son and never made me any trouble. Would you like 
to look at her?” 

‘1 should,” said Mrs. Lennox, and she followed the 
woman to Margaret's reom. 

There she lay on the low bed, thinner, but scarcely 
paler than she was that evening when she received the 
flowers. Her face was calm; her brown hair parted 
smoothly on her forehead, and her hands folded, at 
last, inrest. In the window was a pot of mignonette, 
drooping for want of water, and on the shelf above it, 
a little earthen vase containing the withered remains 
of the roses which had made her so happy. 

‘I’m sure she’s better off, ma’am,” said the land- 
lady, as she saw the tears of her visitor; “she al- 
ways loved her Bible, and seemed to be glad to die.” 
‘‘ Ts there any one to attend to her funeral ®”’ said 
Mrs. Lennox. 

«“ No, ma’am, no one but me. She had no friends.” 
“Then I will doit. 1 should think it a privilege to 
see her buried in some pleasant spot which she would 
have enjoyed while living,” and giving some necés- 
sary directions, Mrs. Lennox cast a pitying look at 
the silent face, and went out. 

Poor child! If a coroner’s inquest had been held 
and a true verdict given, it would have read, “‘ Died of 
puffs and tucks and flounces, satrificed to vanity and 
fashion, Margaret Ellis, aged eighteen.”’ 

SINGING BOYS OF THE LUTHER 
SCHOOL. 





—_— 


I nave noticed in the old town of Halle, in Ger- 
many, a company of boys and young men who belong 
to the Lutheran school, and who go around the streets 
singing the solemn German chorals, varied at times 
by lighter airs. A most singular sight they are, with 
their tall, stiff men’s hats, covering little boys of ten 
like an extinguisher, and they go about Halle streets 
rather thinly clad, with cold, blue fingers, and few 
overcoats to keep them warm. They bring Luther 
most impressively back, and you can see the little 
singing-boy of Eisenach, as he walks through those 
streets in the cold hours of the morning and sings, 
that he may get what little shall let him live. As 


Halle, and the little band may held another Luther, 


) 'sWeetly now the sound Comes’ to my ears, as the re- 
m of 
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The next day there Was no time for regrets. It was 
nearly midnight before the work-room was closed, 
and then the best girls, Margaret among them, were 
obliged to go early Sunday morning and sew until 


“ Indeed,” said Mad- 
ame, “you ought all of you to be willing to do any. 


self, almost exhausted, on the bed, from which she did 
not rise till it was time to go to her work the next 
New 
orders had come in, and promises were made for three 


she must sew till her temples throbbed and a sharp 
pain pierced her side and her whole frame trembled 
with feverish excitement. One night as she was return- 
ing home, she stopped before a stand where flowers 
wereexposed for sale,and taking up a bunch of roses and 


If she were only able to buy them! but that would take 
Just then a lady passed, 
and noticing Margaret's pale, sweet face and eager 


Luther was in Eisenach, so are the singing-boys of 


and I hope it does, but that is not sosure. How 


malas Lacie heme 


for this service’l dd not 
in getting their education. And patient, worthy souls 
must those boys, have..who sing in the cold, and 
shiyer, and are up long before the day to minister so 
sweetly to the @ars Of the Halle burghers as they 
wake. I wish you could hear them, my reader, as 
they sing one of Luther’s grand chorals, while the 
echoes come back from the ‘Halle walls, and it seems 
like the strains of five hundred and not of fifty. G. 





“JESUS, THE KING.” 


Urow the hill of Calvary, 
Upon a cross, which stood 
Rocking with speechless agony, 
t And bathed in streams of blood, 
A man was nailed, and o’er His head 
A shining scroll was hung, 
So that the mocking crowd could read 
On whom their taunts they flung. 
The writing said, 
“ Jesus, the King!" 


Upon the hill of Calvary, 
From off the cross, which stood 
Still as the waves of Galilee 
Beneath the feet of God, 
Joseph and his sad company 
Took down the tortured form ; 
And through their tears, as o’er the sea 
The beacon lights the storm, 
The scroll they see, 
“ Jesus, the King." 


Upon the hill of Caivary 
The cross on Easter stood, 
But on its brow the mystery 
Of morning’s golden flood, 
And from within the open grave 
The angels see the scroll, 
And lo! the resurrection’s wave 
Across that name they roil, 
Which still can save, 
“Jesus, the King !’’ 


Earth is the hill of Calvary ; 
A cross is raised each day 
Whereon mankind with mockery 
Their loving Savior lay. 
But evermore the angels sing 
That name, and o'er His head 
Will write it, till they bring 
His mandate to the dead 

To rise and sing, 

«Jesus, the King!" 

April, 1860. 


THE LATE PROFESSOR GOODRICH. 





Tue relizious character of Dr. Goodrieh will be 


longer than any of his distinctive moral or intel- 
lectual traits, and by those who knew him longest 
will be remembered as a character that went on 
steadily impreving in purity, zeal for doing good, 
and self-conseeration. Some of the Christian 
iraits which show most brightly in him deserve to 
be mentioned apart. And, first, he was a /ropeful 
and jouful Chrishan. This was to be observed 
especially in the latter part of his life. I have 
heard him speak more than once in private of 
Christian joy, and that it might be reached and 
ought to be aimed at. His internal peace in his 
last years seemed to be disturbed by no serious 
éoubts or fears. He looked out of himself at the 
great objects of Christian faith for consolation, and 
held the opinion that the tendeney to search the 
heart and explore the motives whieh had been fos- 
tered by such books as Edwards’s on the affections 
had been pushed too far, that gloomy, self-distrus> 
ful Christians had been made by it, who by this 
means were shorn of a part of their power. He 
was a man of prayer, who believed in its efficiency 
with God, and not merely in its reaction on the 
petitioner, a man who prayed “always with all 
prayer and supplication in the spirit, and watching 
thereunto with all perseverance and supplication 
for all saints.” All who-knew him knew that he 
‘was a devout man, one who held constant inter- 
course with God, in public and private, in set 
seasons and in ejaculations,.who prayed earnestly 
over his daily toils as well-as over his spiritual in- 
terests, with whom the prosperity of religion was a 
constant subject of interest and of fervent desire. 
And this prayerfulness was associated with a living 
faith in a present Spirit, daily dwelling in the 
hearts of those who seek for him and guiding them 
in the ways of peace. He was-a men of remark- 
able Christian munificence. We have already seen 
that he founded the professorship which he after- 
wards filled in the theological department by a 
very considerable donation. In the year 1853 he 
gave another considerable sum of money, to be 
employed as an accumulating fund for the uses of 
the same department; and in all the subscriptions 
made to Yale College, he was among the readiest 
and most liberal ofits friends. In contributions to 
publie objects, especially to the cause of missions, 
he was always foremost. Nor was there any 
means of doing good for which his purse was not 
opened. The wonder was sometimes expressed 
where a man by no means wealthy found the re- 
sources Which he parted with so freely. But the 
efplanation lay in his sagaetty, thnft,amd economy. 
The revenues from his copyrights and literary 
labors were managed and husbanded with skill, 
and were used as not his own but God’s. The 
large sum given for a theologieal accumulating 
fund was the fruit of years of eareful saving for 
this express purpose. And with this munificence 
a spirit of kindness and sympathy ran parallel, 
which was manifested in a thousand ways toward 
the poor, the sick, the afflicted, those who were 
struggling to obtain an education, those who in any 
way had fair claims upon his compassion. To the 
widow and the female left destitute by visitations 
of Providence he was a bountiful and constant 
friend, and none will more warmly testify to his 
goodness than persons of this deseription. To his 
acquaintances in their afflictions he was the first 
and readiest of consolers, and the most prompt 
visitor in illness. It was not enough for him to 
contribute his money, but in eases of distress he 
invoked the aid of other benefactors; he found 
work for those who were ut of employment; he 
spent his valuable time in counsel to those who 
sought it; he took the sick or the distressed into 
his house; in short, bis activity in benevolence 
was as large as in the literary undertakings aad the 
official employments which were the immediate 
business of his life.—Pres. Woolsey’s Commemovra- 
tive Address. 


HAPPY DEATH OF A NATIVE AFRICAN. 





Tur following account ef the triumphant death of a young 
African woman, at Sierra Leone, we take from the Wesleyan 
Notices, England :} 
On Monday evening, the 7th of March, Miss 
Wilkinson was conveyed home in a hammock, 
very ill, from Campbell-Town, many miles distant 
from this place. Having thanked the men who 
brought her, she said to one of them with peculiar 
earnestness,“ Brother, this is the last time in which I 
am speaking to you about your soul. . . I beseech 
you to turn now and repent of your sin, and seck 
forgiveness through Christ,and you may obtaia 
merey. . . At bedtime her mother asked her the 
state of her soul, and she answered, “ My mother, 
do you think I doubt that Jesus died for me?) Oh 
no, no.” “I know the pains of life will soon be 
o'er, and I shall rest in the arms of my Lord.” 
On Tuesday morning | visited her for the first 
time. She expressed her joy to see me. 
. . . [spoke to her concerning her soul, prayed 
with her, and returned home. The same morning 
she was also visited by Mr. James Gregory, our 
assistant schoolmaster. 
. . . Tohis inquiry she answered,“ Yes, sir, Jesus 
died for me!” and soon afterwards, “ Glory be to 
God! Christ is mine, and I am his!” In the even- 
ing, as she observed her mother in tears, she said, 
“Why do you feel so sorry,ma’am? Do you know 
what the Lord willdo? I believe he will shortly 
go me good!” Then looking on her hands, her 
breast, ber feet, she shouted, “ Tempting body, fare- 
we)l; youcannot follow me.” 
Next morning I visited her once more, and found 
her worse. Mr. Gregory calied on her, and when 
he asked her whether she was fully convinced of 
her sins, she answered, “Yes; but they are all 
pardoned, I am washed in the biood of the Lamb. 
Friday morning, March 11th, was the last time I 
saw this precious saint on earth. Her sun was 
rapidly gomg down. ; : 
In the evening of the following day she said to 
her mother, “ My dear mother, I desire to declare 
the goodness of God toward my soul, only I am 
afraid you cannot hear; but 1 pray God to comfort 
you after I am gone.” Then she sank back and 
one sleeping, where-- 
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remembered by his students and his fellow-citizens fly at the rate of one hundred and fifty miles an 


for his comitg?” inquired a friend who constantly 
suended her dying fiend tothe la Taher Selly 

~ ome, sweet home.” “ Which , 
homie? aéked’ the carte individual. “The glori- 
ous. home. Don’t. you know that heaven is the 
Christian's heats believer's resting-place ?” 


On Sunday morning she appeared better than ever, 
and she even conversed during the day with econ 
areit ease than she had ever done since her attack. 
one, observing this, remarked that she would 
become gradually better in the course of that week, 
she, smiling, answered, “ Yes, on Monday morning 
I shall be in perfect health,” manifestly alluding to 
her happy departure. In the afternoon she ad- 
dressed a friend who was then present, “Pray to 
God all the days of your life. God is good to serve. 
Serve him—serve him with all your heart.” In 
the evening she was seized with a violent convul- 
sion, and being asked the cause, she replied, “I am 
wrestling with the last enemy; but my Savior 
hides. my soul under the shadow of his wings: I 
am safe. Glory—eternal glory be unto him that 
sitteth upon the throne—to the Lamb for ever '” 
At intervals of rest and quietness she was heard 
repeating more than twice the hymn beginning: 
“ Rock of ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee.” 
At midnight she cried aloud, “ Tne door is open— 
it is open—it is open!” Rausing her right hand, as 
if calling me at a distance, she added, “ Come, 
come just now.” She was soon seized with a pain- 
ful asthma, and she suffered greatly from difficulty 
of breathing. Occasionally, however, she was able 
to say, “Lord have mercy upon thine own daugh- 
ter. Iam thine. Come quickly!’ A few hours 
after, her distressed mother begged to interrupt her 
with a few inquiries. This she allowed. “ Are 
you ready for that happy home ?” “Oh yes, moth- 
er, Christ is ready—heaven is ready—I am ready 
—happy—peace. Do you not see the strangers 
that surround me 2?” “ No, my daughter.” Smiling, 
she said, “ Yes, you cannot see them; they are 
here, Mr. Decker, my preacher, too: all are ready 
for me ; ready to lead me to the Golden City—to 
the new Jerusalem. Oh pray, mother! God help 
you, and comfort you.” Now and then she was 
heard to repeat : 
“ Labor is rest, and pain is sweet, 
If thou, my God, art here.” 
Her last words on Monday were : “ The hour is at 
hand—it iscome. The door is open. Glory— 
glory—glory be to God ‘most high.” Having said 
these words, she quietly and meekly resigned “ this 
fleeting breath,” and her happy spirit 
* Clapped her glad wings and tower’d away 
And mingled with the blaze of day.” 





SWIFTNESS OF BIRDS. 


A German ornithologist says: “ The vulture can 


hour. Observations made on the coast of Labra- 
for, convinced Major Cartwright that the wild goose 
czn travel at the rateof ninety milesanhoaur. The 
common crow ean fly twenty-five miles ; swallows, 
aceording to Spallagin, ninety-two miles an hour. 
It is said that a falcon was discovered at Malta 
twenty-four hours after the departure of Henry 
[V. from Fontainbleau. If true, this bird must 
have flown fifteen hours at the rate of fifty-seven 
mules, not allowing him to rest a moment during 
the whole time.” 

The riee-bird, which afterward becomes the 
reed-bird of Delaware Bay, and the bobolink of 
New York, is often found below Philadelphia with 
green rice in its crop. Indeed this is said to be 
trae of pigeons during the rice-growing season. 


THE TRUE GENTLEMAN. 





(Tux following sketch is cailed the portrait of a true gentle- 
man, found in an old Manor-House in Gloueestershire, written 
and framed, aad heng over the mantelpiece of a tapestried 
sittiag-room : } 

“The true gentleman is God’s servant, t 
world’s master, and his own man; virtue is his 
business, study his recreation, eontentment his rest, 
and happiness his reward ; God’ is his father, the 
Church is his mother, the saints his brethren, all 
that need him his friends ; devotion is his chaplain, 
chastity his chamberlain ; sobriety his butler, tem- 
perance his cook, hospitality his housekeeper, 
Providence his steward, charity his treasurer, piety 
his mistress of the house, and discretion his porter, 
to let in or out,.as most fit. This is his whole 
family, made up- of virtues, and he is the true 
master of the house. He is necessitated to take 
the world on his way to heaven. but he walks 
through it as fast as he can, and all his business 
by the way is to make himseif and others happy. 
Take him in two words—a Man and a Christian.” 


Horeign Miscellany. 
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REMARKABLE TESTIMONEIRS 
Te the Progress of the [rish Reformation. 

Wer have reccived from an intelligent’ and reliable corre 
spondent, whose letters-have frequently appeared inthe columns 
of The Independent, the following striking testimonies, fram eye- 
witnesses, to the power and extent of the Great Awakening in 
Ireland :} 

Tuk DowacerR Marecnioness OF LONDONDERRY, in 
addressing her tenantry in the Town lal! at Cairnlough, 
said: “There is one subject which I cannot entirely pass 
over : yet Lapproach it with much diffidence, having always 
carefully avoided interfering with retigious opinions, and 
respecting every one’s conscientious convictions. (Cheers.) 
But without at all presuming to ofier dpinions, it is impos- 
sible not to observe that one result of the mucl: talked of 
‘revivals’ has beemthe closing of the public houses, and 
the establishment of great sobriety and temperance.” 
( Applause.) 

Exar. Ropen says: “The general subject of conversa- 
tion in the cottages is the great blessing which has come 
upon so many. In many parts the public houses are nearly 
1 am told that some are slut up. 
where the occupant had washed out over his door the 


words ‘ licensed to se}! spirits,’ and! declared that another 


deserted. L visited one 


lrop of spirits should never be sold in his house.”’ 
Georck Macartney, Esq., J. P. for county Antrim, 
remarks: ‘The use of ardent spirits is almost entirely 
abandoned, both im public and in private.”’ 
J. H. Orway, Esq., Chairmaz of Ballymena Quarter 
Sessions, presidimg, with the Earl of Antrim and other 
justices present, testifies : “I must congratulate the jury 
upon the manifest decrease of public crime, and the high 
moral tone which now pervades the community of this 
district.”’ 
W. S. Dein, Esq., Inspector of Factories, says: “ In 
three months I have traveled between three and four 
thousand miles to inspect Irish factories, and I was in- 
variably told by masters and managers that drankenness 
had greatly decreased among their work-people. Whiskey- 
shops had been closed, and others must elose, for want of 
custom. An intelligent officer of the constabulary told 
me he knew of tavelre or fourteen prestitutes who had 
left their haunts, and he believed they had reformed their 
lives.” 
B. BanyarD, Esq., Belfast, records : “I visited the large 
prison. I asked the turnkey who aeeompanied me what 
was the proportion between their Roman Catholic and 
Protestant prisoners. He said, ‘We usually have about as 
many of one as of the other; but we have scarcely any 
Protestantsnow. * * * In six weeks’ traveling by 
rail, by steamer, on foot, and by the public cars and vans, 
several hundred miles, I did not see a single manina 
state of intoxication, and did not hear a single oath! 
...% A gentleman told me that his father had been 
magistrate for fifteen years. The day after the anniversary 
of the Battle of the Boyne he had no one brought before 
him for drunkenness and fighting. It had never occurred 
before during his fifteen years’ experience that there had 
not been many committals on that day. He had had the 
infantry out, as, usual, on the 12th, in readiness to help 
the constabulary to keep the peace, if necessary. But 
this year their services were not required! There was no 
drunkenness; there were no ‘party cries ;)> there was no 
fighting. This gentleman stated that from £100 to £150 
was spent formerly every Saturday evening in Ballymena 
for whiskey. But it was lately found that all the money 
spent in drink on a Saturday was only £6!” 
Perhaps the most important testimony is that of Roman 
Catholics. Many of them—some in high influential posi- 
tions—have frankly and spontaneously given most une- 
quivocal expression of their estimate of these outward and 
visible results of the great spiritual change. 
I must not overload your columns with names and ver- 
dicts, A thousand witnesses unite to call attention to the 
thousand proofs that this is a great moral change, taking 
hold of the hearts and consciences of the people, and 
rearing its monuments in society on all hands, and in 
various and permanent forms. “The great distillery of 
Makenzie, capable of producing 1,200,000 gallons of 
whiskey annually, is advertised to be sold or let. All 
places of vicious amusement are deserted ; all places of 
worship filled.” 
~ "Lordonderty, the historical city of Ulster; Armagh, its 








has spread over many smaller towns and rural districts, 
through large portions of several counties, and everywhere 
the principal features are the same. 
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Crimina Statistics 1n France.—The life-breathing 
question of criminal jurisprudence is once more the order 
of the day. The Minister of Justice has sent in his report, 
and every feeling of hope is gratified at beholding the dim- 
inution whic taken place in the criminal tendencies 
of the Phils peter portion of the Freneh population, Sta- 
tistics are stubborn things, and there is fo gafnsaying a 
downright calculation, with its multiplication,subtraction, 
and addition, althou in tion the finest 
woven theories of philosophers, or the well-devised sys- 
tems of legislators. Capital punishment has been awarded 
but in thirty-eight cases. Fifteen of these have received 
execution. On the other hand, the number of condem- 
nations to hard labor for life have been more numerous 
than during the preceding year, although the number of 
accused brought before juries has been less. Imprison- 
ment has only been awarded in two-fifths of the cases 
brought up for judgment,—372 out of 1,000,—in conse- 
quence of the leniency with which aatonnating. circum- 
stances are always accepted by French juries. The 2,681 
tribunals of police have pronounced judgment in 411,649 
cases, and declared theirincompetence on 1,077 occasions. 
These cases have been either carried into higher courts or 
dismissed at once. As a natural conse juence of the grow- 
ing progress of education and prosperity, suicid? as well 
as crime is found to have considerably diminished ; and 
another blessing is acquired, too, in the diminution of the 
expenses of justice all over France. Although at the first 
glance this diminution may seem out of proportion to that 
observed in the total number of affairs brought before the 
different courts of the empire—the fact, says the Minister, 
will be easily accounted for by the greatest reduction of 
all having taken place in the offenses against property, 
while those against the person, the prosecution of which 
occasion the greatest expense, have not diminished in the 
same proportion. 

THE Po.ice In Huncary.—The Nord of Brussels says 

‘*‘An incident has just occurred at Pesth, which has caused 
the greatest sensation—a descent made by tae police of Vienna 
op a country-house, in which resides old Count Szechenyi. one 
of the highest iliustrations of Hungary, and whose name is con 
nected with all that has been done for the moral and material 
regeneration of the country. Count Szechenyi is sixty cignht 
years of age ; he was Minister under the Archduke Stephen, and 
is still a privy councilor and Chamberlain to the Emperor. The 
Couctess, his wife, is member of the Order of the Starred Cross, 
and Lady cf the Palace to the Empress. The @ount is living ia 
that retirement necessary for the care of his health, shattered by 
the mistortunes of his country; the highest political notabilities, 
foreign diplomatists, and even the ministers themselves, how- 
ever, visit the noble old man, thus rendering homage to his 
patriotism and to his potitical worth, All these considerations did 
pet spare him from the unmerited outrage of a domiciliary visit, 
which was afterwards extended to all the persons of his family 
and to his friends, in consequence, as it would appear, of a false 
denunciation. This visit led to no result.” 

OUTRAGKS BY THE AUSTRIAN Frigate Novara 
About two years ago, it will be remembered, the Austrian 
Government equipped a new frigate, called the Novara, 
and dispatched her on a scientific voyage round the world 
The vessel returned to Austria some time since; but if we 
are to judge of the conduct of the officers and men of the 
Novara from the accounts received from Sydney, New 
South Wales, they have been guilty of a series of out- 
rages on the inhabitants of Stewart’s Island, in the Fouve 
atic Straits. During the stay of the Novara at this isl- 
and, the Austrians committed fearful havoc among the 
herds of the natives, carrying whole flocks of hogs to the 
vessel, without in the slightest degree recompensing the 
poor people from whom they took the property. Cocoa- 
nuts, dried fish, ete., ete., were carried off wholesale, and 
for some months after the departure of the Novara the 
natives were ina state of starvation. The inhabitants of 
Stewart's Island, who were always friendly to the white 
men, are now quite the reverse. 

REMARK 4BLF Fossits.—The Nord publishes the follow- 
ing letter from Lierre, in Belgiuin, announcing the dis- 
covery of some remarkabie fossils : 

“The men engaged in the works for turning the course of the 
Nethe, at Lierre, lately came upon some antediluvian fossil 
bones, belonging to an animal of colossal proportions, To give 
some idea of its size we need only say that a single tooth weighed 
three hilog. One toeth, better preserved than the rest, presented 
a flat surface at the top, measuring 8 inches by 344 inches. The 
surface is slightly greoved. The remains of a horn, six inches 
in diameter at the base, were also found, but they soon crumbled 
to dust. The total length of this horn must have been very cou- 
siderable, as it tapered so insensibly.” 

RatLrRoaps IN SweveEn.—During the last four years 
the Swedish Government has shown a praiseworthy ac- 
tivity in establishing a network of railways in different 
parts of its kingdom, hoping thus to develop the agricul- 
tural and mineral wealth of that country. 

A Nw PLanet.—The new inferior planet discovered 
by Benjamin Scott in 1#47, and observed again in March, 
1859, by Lescarbault, is creating considerable excitement 
among the astronomical savans of Europe. [ts estimated 
diameter is from four to six seconds, or from. 2,000 to 
3,000 miles ; and, roughly computed, its distance from the 
sun at £5,000,000 miles, its period at twenty-nine days, and 
its greatest elongation at from eight to ten degrees 
During forty minutes of observation the space traversed 
by the moving body was so great that the discoverer sup- 
posed the time of a central transit would have occupied 
only from three and a half to four hours. This planet is 
within the orbit of Mercury, and is supposed to be but one 
ofa series yet to be accurately described. 
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HOT E L 
CORNER OF 
BEEKMAN AND NASSAU STREETS, 
NEW YORK 


The Proprietor of this New and Extensive Ilote!l take 
pleasure in announcing that he is now prepared to re 

Guests and the Traveling Public. He assures all who may de 
sire to make this House their Home during their visit 
city, that no efforts will be spared to give entire satisfaction 
Its Location is Central, being in the immediate vicinity of th 
Park, near all of the various lines of Raisroads and Staves, and 
is therefere especially adapted to meet the wants of those who 
nay visit the city for a few days on business or pleasure. 

The Table is supplied with the best that the market affor 
Every attention will be paid to Families. The terms are such 
as cannot fail to satisfy all who may favor this Hotel with theirs 
patronage. P. WIGHT, 
592-596 Proprietor. 


the 





tts AND SUMMER STYRLES—HATS AND 
© CAPS unsarpassed for Beauty or Variety. Straw Gooda, 
Rech and Tastefully Trimmed for Misses and Children. The 
Clergy supplied at a discount KELLOGG, 

569-601" No. 381 Canal street. 





CHESTER MEDICO-SURGICAL INFIRMARY AND 
WATER-CURE. 
VHIS INFIRMARY, ESTABLISHED IN 1847 


for the treatmentef Chronic Diseases, x pleasantly located in 
Chester, Gt., and commandsa fine view ofthe Connecticut River. 
The House is well shaded, the Gymnasiuin large, Bath-rooms 
and Water excellent, the Vegetable, Frait, and Flower-garden 
extensive. This Institution is expressly intended as a Private 
Country Retreat and Summer Resort for lnvalids and their 
friends, and being under the care of a liberally educated Physi 
cian, is conducted upon scientific prineiples, and has ia years 
past received the sanetion and generous patronage of physician 
and patients in Hartford, New Llaven, New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, and Southern cities. 

Address, for circular, A. PRATT, M_.D., 
588-985 Chester, Ct. 


UGR &T. A. 


IMPORTANT REMEDIES. 
If there is in the list of Remedies given to the world for aceep 
tanec? and approval any which are entitled to confidence by their 
perfeet adherence te the laws and intertion of the Creator, ove is 


the 

UNIVERSAL COUGH REMEDY, 
For every species of Lung, Throat, and Bronchial difficulty, even 
tha of 





Actual Consumption, 
and the ether, the justly celebrated 
TOLU ANODYNE, 
A most perfect remedy for Neuralgia, Gout, Rheumatism, Partial 
and Actua! Paralysis, St. Vitus Dance, Chronic, Spasmodic, and 
Nervous Headache, Toothache, Earache, and that chief of al! 
causes of disease, 

Loss of Sleep. 
If our friends will accept the declaration that for six or eight 
years these preparations have been through tests that would 
satisfy all, in place of sweeping declarations that mean nothing. 
and then procure and read the pamphiets, to be found with all 
dealers and agents, they will be able to judge how far they can 
be relied on. 

General AGENTS 
J.W. HUNNEWELL & CO., 7 and 8 Commercial Wharf, Bos- 


on. 

GEO, HUNNEWELL, 145 Water street, New York 
Under the special supervision of JOHN L. HUNNEWELL 
Chemist and Pharmaceutist, Boston, Mass., whose signature 
covers the corks of the genuine only, and to whom address all 
communications. 

Sold by all respectable dealers everywhere. 


Thomas Douglass, 


AGENT POR THE SALE OF 


Douglass Manufacturing Co.’s 
CHISELS, DRAWING-KNIVES, ETC., 
WALES FRENCH’S AUGERS, BITS, HOLLOW AUGE?& 


EAGLE SQUARE CO.’8 SQUARES, ETC., ETC. 
872-623 Warenouss, No. 68 BaxkMaw STEBES, 5g. ¥ 


0 FARMERS AND GARDENERS.—THE SUB 
scribers offer for sale 60,000 barrels of Poudrette. made by 
the Lodi Manufacturing Company in lots to suit purchasers, Thia 
article is in the twentieth year of its introduction into this coun- 
try, and has outlived fertilizers of every other description, for 
the following reasons : 
lst. It is made from the night soil of the city of New York, by 
the L. M. Co., who have a capital of over $100,000 invested in the 
business, which is at risk should they make a bad article. ‘ 
2d. For corn and vegetables it is the cheapest, neatest, and 
handiest manure in the world. It can be placed in direct con- 
tact with the seed, forces and ripens vegetation two weeks ear- 
lier, prevents the cut worm, dowbles the crop, and is witho@ dis- 
agreeable oder. Three dollars’ worth, or two barrels, is all-suf- 
ficient to manure an acre of corn in the hill. 
Patcs : 1 bbl. $2; 2 bbis. $3 50 ; 5 bbis. $8 ; and over 6 bbls. 
$1 50 per bbl. ; delivered free of cartage to vessel or railroad in 
New York city. 
A pamphlet, concaining every information, and certifieates 
from farmers allover the United States, who have used it from 
cae te coventone younts will be sent free to any one applying for 
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570-621 











ecclesiastical capital; Belfast, its contmercial and educa- 
_ tional metropolis, —all have come under the influence whith 
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(GRIFFING BROTHERS & CO., 
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Spalding’s Prepared Glue. 


READ THE FOLLOWING 
From The Daily Evening Traveller, Boston. 

“Por years, aye, from time immemorial, have hous keeps 
wanted a preparation which should possess the power o/ ,.,”.." 
ing the fragments of Crockery, Glase-ware, Farniture, ot, ie 
will accumulate in every household. This desideratum ha, " 
last been filled by Messrs. H.C. Spatmue & Co., 48 Geday 
New York, who have introduced to the public his Preys...” 
which is destined to become as much of a requisite ip eye, f 
ily as the lucifer-match or metallic pen. This Glue is ono. a 
in a chemical solution, the manufacture of which is of 
secret with the proprietor. Its adhesive qualities are t.,. 
tonishing, joining together, as it will, heavy pieces of wo.) "" 
well as the most delicate pieces of China or Glass,” “ 

Manufactured by HENRY C. SPALDING & CO 

592-595 No. 48 Cedar st - 


Atkinson’s _ 
PARISIAN TOOTH-PASTE 


For Cleaning the Teeth, arresting Decay, ' 
Roseate Hue of Health to the Gums and 7 Tee Lmparting uy 
Furry Carts a Por, 


Atkinson’s 
SUPERIOR HANDKERCHIEF PERFUMES 
ENGLISH NOSEGAY, LONDON BOUQUET, WHITE Roge 
VERBENA, ENGLISH LAVENDER A 
Firty Cents a Borris. 
ATKINSON'S SACHETS 


Atkinson's 
BEAR'S GREASE, 


For Glossing, Softening, and Nourishing the fair. 
Superior to anything in use 
Frery cents a Box. 
For sale at RUSHTON’S. New York. 
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FOR FAMILY USE. 


WILL MEND ARTICLES in 


WooD, LEATHER, CROCKERY, GLA 
BONE, ALABASTER, MARBLE, RUBBER 
GUTTA PERCHA, CLOTH, PAPER, PAPI 
MACHE, SHELL, HORN, HON 
PLASTER, ETC. 


Ie soid by all Druggists, Furniture Dealers, Gr 
Goods Dealers, Hardware Dealers, Statio 
by Country Merchants generally. 
PRICE 25 CENTS PER BOT 
A brush goes with cach bottle 
Put up for dealers in cases from | to 12 dozen 
A splendid Lithographic Show Card, printed in ¢ 
with each package. 
All orders or letters of inquiry, by mai!, addressed to th- 
STARR GLUE COMPANY, No, 51 Liberty st., N 
Will receive prompt attention 
pa A liberal discount to the trade. 5.:-4M 
_— RIVER AGRICULTURAL Wane. 
HOUSE AND SEED-STORI 





No. 60 Cortlandt st., New York City. 


Farmers and Dealers wil! find it to their advantage 
a call before purchasing their 
IMPLEMENTS OR FERTILIZER 
Our motto hes ever been, and still ia, to furs 


TICLES at the LOWEST PRICES 
Our IMPLEMENTS are of the most improv 


Garden and Field 


m RELIABLE GROW 


tu 


Seeds 


Are selected fr 
Our stock of FERTILIZERS comprises the * 
No. 1 Peruvian Guano, warranted pur 

* Hoyt’s’ Superphosphate ot Lime, 
Poudretie, manufactured by the Lodi Man: 

Blood and Woo! Manure, $25 per t 

Bone Sawings, Turnings, aud tiround Boar 
Land Plaster, etc. 
We will furnish Deatens with ar 
quantitics to suit, at the lowest rates. 


592-595)) GRIFFING, BROTHERS & Co.,P 


Important to Housekeey 
E, R. DURKEE & C0,’S 


SELECT SPICES. 


In tenforl, la 


sail 
eTs\ 


BLACK PEPPE! 
WHITE PEPPI 
CAYENNE 


In this age of adulteraicd a 

dence that we introduce to the attention 

superior articles. We guaranice t m noto 

Absolutely and Perfectly Pure, 

tat ground from fresh Spi cted and ‘ 

pressiy for the purpose, withe refere 

beautifully packed in tinfoil 
y KAecping, ana are weight wine t 


lined with p 


are almost inv ably shor We w 
and richness of flavor 
Beyond all Comprrisen, 


e trial w adounis 


I KR. DURA 4 


wn fu oT4 


ke" THE DEAF-ARTIFICIAL EARS. 1% 
diate Relief. Can be ne ‘ 1 | 
LAM BROTHERS, No. 420 Broadway, New 


PERRY’S JAPANESE 
BOOT AND SHOE POLISH. 


A LIQUID COMPOUND 
SUPERIOR TO BLA 
NO RUBBING IS) REQUISG 
A BEAUTIFUL GLOSS 
annears Immediately upon its application 
NOT INJURED BY RALY OF 
IT DRIES IN THREE MINUTES 
il not seil the finest fabric in any weat 
luster from four to sev ada 
IT PRESERVES THI 
and Boota and Shoes on which it is usea wi 
WEAR AT LEAST ONE-THIRG LON 
SOLD EVERYWHAR 
PRINCIPAL DEPOT 





JAPANESE POLISH CO 
5>Bet No. 447 BROOME SB8T., | door West of Broatwy 


Furniture and Upholstery 
I. E. SAYRE 


Of 157 ATLANTIC STREET, BROOKLYN, now of 
well-asserted stock of good Furniture, in Rosewoo 
hogany, and Oak. Also, 4 good assertm 

ber Furniture, all of the latest styles. Als 

ding of every description. Quality guarani: 
moderate. 





ais IMPROVEMENT IN LADIES’ EX THY 
| SION SKIRTS 


THE 
This recently invented and patented shirt 
graceful, and flexible, and is no it 


CHAMPION BELLE SKIR1 


carriages, cars, stages, etc. 
“It will be preferred, we belis 


and durability.” — Home Journal. 


The well-known “ Imperial Skirt” has 
and is still a great favorite and in large 
Manufactured only by 
Late Osborn & Vincent, No. 92 W 
TAINED GLASS FOR CHURCIS® 
HENRY SHARP, GLASS-STAINER 
216 Sixtn Avencs, New Yor. 
The subscriber would respectfully call attention © v 
Style of work for Sliding and Vestibule Doors es 


New Haven Water Cure. 


ADDRESS 





J. P. PHILLIPS, M.D. oF 
Mrs. E. A. PHILLIS, D+ 

NEW HAVEN, CONN th . 
HERMOMETERS.- THE KENDALL TUBE: 


mometers,in all their perfection of 4 RACY 

of the scaLe, are made by John Kendall, New 

One evidence that J. Kendall makes tl yest T 
that Prof. Josepn Henry, of the SwrrusoNnt\s i 
Washington, D. C., got his Sranparn TaeuMomeTens of ¢- * 
Another evidence is the universal testimony of 4 : 
value of an AccURATE Thermometer. Also the ' 

ers. who have so'd of other manufacturers 

by J. Kendall, New Lebanon, N. Y.. are th 

the BBST SATISPACTION to their cusToMERS 

Orders will receive prompt attention if dire« 

dall. Aleo by Scovill Manufacturing Co. ; Cat - 

& Co, ; Storrs Bros, ; Schieffelin Bros. & Co., \e* ) 


591-601" 
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* 
Musical Boxes: 
HE UNDERSIGNED BEG TO ANNOU™ 
that, from recent arrivals, their Stock is ac® ’ 
plete. They have vow on hand every style of Musics 
playing 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 16, 24, and 36 tunes, wit" 4 
of accompaniments, made by the most skiliful maau'4 


Switzerland. 
Also a splendid SINGING BIRD, in a richly enamel’ 


The Toy Musical Bo 


is still a great favorite for young folks. 
PAILLARD & MARTIN, lyrortes, . 
No, 21 Maiden lane, (up stairs,) Ne" |” 
MUSICAL BOXES REPAIRED. a 
owTAL 
EBILITY AND IRRITABILITY—MENT)’ 


and Physical; its CURE, (the only way ;) and no 
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THE 


Biblical Reason Why. 


4 HAND-BOOK FOR 
piblieal Students and Sunday-School Teachers, 


AND A 

CUIDE TO FAMILY SCRIPTURE READING. 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
Large 12mo, cloth, Gilt side and back. Price $1. 

Tiis beck makes the Bible a pleasant, as well as prefound 
gubjectof study. It leaves no difficult or obscure point unex- 
ved, It renders every passage clear. It is exactly the 
ye that-every family, which reads atall, imperatively need: 
i) place beside the Bible as its best companion. 


vo. Or 


This Volume answers 1,493 Questions in a clear manner. 





TESTIMONIALS OF THE CLERGY. 


From Right Rev, ALoNzO Porrgr, D.D., LL.D., Bish 
sylwania, 


yy of Penn 


1] have given some attention to the ‘ Biblical Reason Why.’ 
and iee) bound to say that it seems to me to contain a vast 
am { information on Biblical subjects, conveyed ina clear 


trated by 


per. It <¢ 


many valuable wood-cuts, and printed 
nstitutes a valuable addition to the ap- 
Teacher, Parent, and private Christian.” 


v. Jonn MeCurntock, D.D., LL.D., President of the Troy 
ty, and Pastor of St, Paul's Church, (Methodist hipis- 








examined the ‘ Biblical Reason Why,’ and find it to 
tory of facts on Biblical subjects, set forth in a plain 
ltivible way. Indeed, | am surprised at the amount of 
s ressed into this volume. For use in families 
consider it the best book of the kind I have seen.” 
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Published by DICK & FITZGERALD, 


No. 18 Ann etreet, N. Y, 





Also for by all Booksellers, 

Copies of the above book sent by mail, to any address, free of 
postage, on recelpt of One Dollar. 

Be 1.000 Agents wanted in every section of the country, to 
se\\ (his and other popular books; for particulars address the 
publishers. 593-594.L 

0OKs OF REAL VALUE, 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 


Walker, Wise & Co., 


No. 245 Washington street, Boston. 
DISQUISITIONS AND NOTES ON THE GOSPELS.—MAT- 

THEW. By Rey. Joun H. Monson, D.D. 12mo, $1 25. 

This important work, which has been long in preparation, and 
npon which the accurate and accomplished auther has bestowed 
great labor and thought, will, it is believed, meet.a decided want 
in this department of knowledge. The publishers invite public 


attention to it. 


THE LIFE OF JESUS. By Prof. Cant Hase of the University 


of Jena. Translated by James F. Clark. 12mo, 75 cents. 
An ‘nvaluable to students of the New Testament,” says Tie 
New York Inquirer, and the same sentiment is repeated from 


numerous other 


sources. The distinguished critical ability of 
lly 


Hasek renders his book almost indispensable to those who 
would read the Gospels understandingly. 


JESUS THE INTERPRETER OF NATURE, and other Dis- 
courses, By Rev. Twos, Hitt, President of Antioch. 1!2mo, 75 
ents. 


Rarelyaloes a volume of sermons meet with the unanimity of 
commendation which has been the fortune of this of President 
Hill's. “Mr. Hill,” says one eritic, ‘* writes se simply and purely, 
that a child may understand him, yet his views are broad, schol- 
arly, and impressive.” 

WORD OF THE SPIRIT TO THE CHURCH 

Bako, l6ma, 50 cents. 

_ “An earnest and forcible plea for the Spirit as against formal- 
ism and dogmatism for external simplicity, social loyalty, and 


r BOL . fidelity, as the essential characteristics of the religious 
fe meell News, 


By Rev. C. A, 


WOMAN'S RIGHT TO LABOR; or, Low Wages and Hard 

Work, By Mrs. C. H. Dau. 16mo, cloth, 63 cents. 

We could easily fill a column with commendatory critiques of 
this sterlmg volume, which discusses the whole question of wo- 
man’s work with moderation and fairness, but forcibly and thor- 
oughly, and with a wealth of illustration and an evidence of 
painstaking and conscientious éxamination, which must win for 
it the consideration of every thoughtful man and woman in the 
oe Mimupity, 

A om books are sent post-paid, on receipt of the price. 
991-393 
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GIFT LIBRARIES 
SCHOOLS. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS 
AND SUNDAY-SCHOOL CHILDREN 
Ave informed that they can procure our great 


BIBLE PICTURE 


After Thorwaldsen’s wérld-renowned Statues of 


CHRIST AND HIS APOSTLES, 


On such terms as will enable them to realize from the sale of 200 
eopies a clear surplus profit of 

SIXTY-SIX DOLLARS, 
A tum with which a Sunday-School Library of 400 volumes may 
be purchased. The picture is in demand among the members of 
ail Christian churches. Hundreds of Christian parents, anxious 
to encourage their children in well-doing, and to obtain (for the 
nominal sum of ONE DOLLAR) the finest engraving ever execnted 
of the most sublime of modern sculptures, warmly approve of our 
scheme ;4nd we confidently expect, in supplying the religious 
public with this unequaled Scriptural engraving, to be the means 
of founding a large number of Sunday-Schoo) Libraries, and of 
thus subsery ing iu two ways the cause of Gospel truth and moral 
culture, Address DAYTON & CO.., 
283-596 No. 37 Park row, New York. 


very SUNDAY-SCHOOL SHOULD HAVRE IT, 
4 SELLING BY THOUSANDS! 


—_— 
RIOLA! 
PLETE HYMN AND TUNE-BOOK FOR 
. SABBATH-SCHOOLS. 
3y WILLIAM B, BRADBURY, author ef “ Sabbath- School 
One vol. 16mo ong Choir,” ete. : 
ATELY, } vol, Segoe 256, price 3744 cts. (Tae Hymns Seran- 
Ready ir April.) pp. 256, bound in game style, price 12% cts. 


FOR SUNDAY- 
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A NEW AND CoM 
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Opinions from those using the Book : 

‘rom Rey. 8, J. Houmpurey, formerly Leader of the Choir at 
lhe Andover Theological Seminary. es 
ys pat Oriola” in daily use in my family ever since it 
pos Sabhe , and we have now just ordered a hundred copies for 
thet hee ee I have examined it thoroughly, and find 
Neart € *) gxenuine things, it grows in value on acquaintance. 
children 7 its bymns and tunes are available for the use of 
neon I regard it as the ripest fruit of those efforts which 
ten *omuch increased of late to interest children im the Sab- 

sth-schoo! through the ministry of song. 

From an active Veteran in the Sabbath- school service. 
We thi Purnam, Ohio, Jan. 17, 1859. 
PP indices nk it ae near perfection as poor human nature is capable 
’ 41Fiving at im this imperfect world, 
JOHN NETCALFE, 

m Joshua Learnep, Superintendent S.-S., Congregational 
, Church, New London, Ct. 
‘ @in partienlarly pleased with *‘ Oriola,” and consider it alto- 
Fether the best work of the kind published. 

Fron D. A. Banpwix, Teacher of Music in the Public Schools of 

Cincinnati, : 
,| Consider it the best work of the kind that I have ever seen, I 
*eerfally recommend it as being the very book that is needed. 
From Supereatendent of Sabbath-school, Central Church, Rochester 
‘J r 
ea the selection of hymns, and the adaptation of new and at- 
po ‘ive music, * Oriola’ stands without an equal, We have 
;, *avored for years to obtain the best music within our, reach 
tay f Sabbath-school, but have never been able to awaken a 
© of the interest and enthusiasm which your book has 


Cheed 


- 
" GEO. W. PARSONS. 


A. Copies for examination sent by mail for twelve letter- 
‘ups. The Hymn-Book for five letter-stamps. 

F hese books will better meet the wants of Sabbath-schools of 
0 obrades, whether in city or country, than any other to be had. 
riola” should be purchased by all, if pessible ; if not, then get 
vty a8 can be afforded, and obtain the Hymn-Book, ( On10,”) 
~~ Will contain all the hymns (314) and ten chants, nam- 
ber fo 4s in Hymn and Tune-Book, to fill out the required num- 
a fart plore Permanency for years may thus be secured 
The best musie, and a large variety of hymns, old and new. 

MOORE, WILSTACH; KEYS & CO., 

Publishers, Cincinnati. 

IVISON, PHINNEY & CO., 
i p Publishers, New York. 
orsale by Booksellers generally. 383-594 
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WORCESTER’S 
Reyal Quarto Dictionary. 
Mlustrated. 


—_—— 





The lapse of a few months will be sufficient to establish Wor- 
cesrer’s Dictionary as the acknowledged standard of reference 
among the scholars of Engiand and Ameriea.—London Literary 
Gazette, Feb. 11, 1860, 


The Twentieth Thousand in Press. 


THE EXECUTIVE PRINTING, 
THE DEBATES OF CONGRESS, 
THE OFFICIAL RECORDS OF THE SENATE 
AND HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 


To conform in Orthography to 


Worcester’s Quarto, 


as wil! be seen by the following letters and certificates: 


OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC PRINTING, 
Washington, March 14, 1860. ; 
GeXTLEMEN: I have long been familiar with Worcester’s Dic- 
tionary, and have been highly gratified at the appearance of the 
new and beautiful edition of this valuable work. Its vast vocabu- 
lary, the skill of its arrangement, accuracy of orthography, pre- 
cision of definitions, particularly of technical and scientific terms, 
its general completencas, and its freedom from political or secta- 
rian bias, render it, in my estimation, the most perfect and au- 
thoritative expositery of the English language. It gives mi 
pleasure to state that it is the standard authority for the public 
Very respectfally, 
JOHN HRART, Superintendent. 
Messrs. Swan, Brewer & Tileston. 


prenting. 


Cierk’s Orrice, U. 8S. House or Representatives, } 
March 15, 1860. 4 
Worcester’s Quarto Dictionary is the standard work of refer- 
ence in this office, and the system of orthography therein repre- 
sented is that adupted in the offivial records and documents of the 
House of Representatives of the United States, 


JOHN W. FORNEY, 
Clerk of House of Representatives, U.S. 


OFFICE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE, } 

March 19, 1860. 4 
The Quarto Dictionary of Dr. Worcester seems te excel all 
others in the fullness of its vocabulary, in precision and com- 
pendiousness of definition, and in the extreme nicety ef discrimi- 
nation shown in the treatmeut of synonymous terms. In orthog- 
raphy it unquestionably represents the prevailing «sage of the 
standard writers of this country and of England, wkile by an in- 
genious and simple method -of notation, and by the respelling of 
words, when necessary, the proper pronunciation is indicated. 











No general Dictionary has so complete a vocabulary, and so ex- 
| act and satisfactory definitions of terms of art and science. 
Such being my opinion ef its merits, it gives me pleasure to in- 
| form you that with the commencement of a new volume of The 
Congressional Globe the system of orthography represented in 
| Worcester’s Dictionary «iii e the place of that heretofore used 
| in the publication of the Debates of Congress. 


JOS. MATTINGLY, Foreman of Cong. Globe. 


March 26, 1860. 4 


’ 
* 


' 
| Orrice Secretary oF Senate, U. S., } 


* The production of this work has laid a claim to the 
admiration and gratitude of the American people, which those 
who have been engaged in laborious researches and application 
of the mind to literary pursuits can best appreciate ; and its 
successful accomplishment in the form which it bears is a victory 
deserving of fame mere to be estimated than that which springs 
from the most successful results of war—this being founded upon 

| human destruction and misery, and that fixing a standard by 

| which the ideas of two of the great nations of the world may be 
| expressed and compared, conciliating and adorning their peace- 

} ful intercourse, explaining, illustrating, recording, and handing 
down to future ages their literature, history, and all their in- 

| ventions and imprevements in the arts amd sciences, 

| W. HICKEY, Umer Clerk, Scuate, 0. 8. 

| Orrice Seometary or tue U. S. Senate, March 16, 1860. 

| It affords me great pleasure to inform you that the Committee 

to audit and control the contingent expenses of the Senate, have 

| manifested their appreciation of Worcester’s Quarto Dictionary 
by directing that the Senate Chamber and all the committee and 
office rooms of the Senate be furnished with that work. 

| am highly gratified at this additional testimonial of tke merits 
of a book that, in my judgment, is decidedly the best work of 

| the kind in the English language. 

JOHN C. FITZPATRICK. 

| Acct. Clerk, Offiee of Secretary of Senate. 


Uerrep States Patent? Orrice, March 16, 1860. 
The new Dictionary of Dr. Worcester combines, in my opinion, 
more of the requisites of a work of reference than any similar 
| one ever published. The fullness and accuracy of its technical 
definitions make it of especial value in this office ; and this, 
together with the correctness of its orthegraphy, and its general 
excellence in definitions and in etymology, have made it the 

standard work of reference in this office. 
PHILIP F. THOMAS, 
Commissiouer. 


Usrrep Srates Patent Orrice, March 16, 1860. 
After a minute and careful examination of the large Dictionary 
of Dr. Worcester, I consider it the best Dictionary of the English 
language that has yet been published. In the great requisites 
of a Dictionary, etymelogy, definition, and orthography, it com- 
mends itself to every American scholar. The synonyms and 
illustrations are most valuable additiens. It must at once be 
adopted as the standard authority. No library is now complete 
withoutit. The fullnese and correctness ef the technical terms 

render it invaluable in this office. 
WILLIAM E. JILL&ON, 
Librarian Patent Office. 





From Henry Barnard, LL.D., Chanceller of Wisconsin Uni- 
versity. 


I was not prepared to welcome a work se monumental! as this, 
It comes much nearer to a standard of sound philological princi- 
ples, and the best usage ef the best scholars of England and 
America, than I expected to see in my day. e 
From Lovaas AGasste, LL.B. 


I have looked over your great edition Woreester’s Dictienary, 
chiefly with the view of ascertaining how far it covers the ground 
} in which I am particularly interested, It is of great importance 
} im our days, when the nomenclature of scieuce is gradually 
creeping into commen use, that an English Lexicon should em- 
brace as much of it as is consistent with the language we speak. 
I am truly surprised and highly delighted to find that yeu have 
succeeded far beyond my expectation in making the proper se- 
lection, and combining with it a remarkable degree of accuracy. 
More could hardly be given except in @ scientific cyclopedia. 


From Hon. Gronce P, Mansn, late Alinister to Constantinople, 
and author of Lectures on the English Language. 


1 have examined the new edition of Dr. Worcester’s English 
Dictionary with care, and have formed a very favorable opinion 
of its merits, 

The principa) points to be aimed at in a hand-dictionary are— 

Accuracy in orthography and orthoepy—the written and spok- 
en forms of words, 

Precision and distinctness in definition. 

Fullness in vocabulary, and truth in historical etymology. 

The work of Dr. Worcester is unquestionably much superior to 
any other general Dictionary of the language in every one ef 
these particulars, and it is therefore entitled to rank first 
among the existing helps to a complete knowledge of English 
philology. 


Swan, Brewer & Tileston, 


Neo. 131 Washington street, Boston.  592tf 





OREIGN NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 
—Subseriptions received for all foreign newspapers and 
periodicals—English, Scotch, Irish, French, ete. Panctually 
delivered on arrival of the steamers, or sent by mail to all parts 
of the United States. Priced lists of one thousand different pub- 


lications now ready. 
WILLMER & ROGERS, 
593-596W No, 42 Nassau street, New York. 





ALK OF USEFULNESS AMONG THE SIN- 
ning and the Sorrowing ; or, Reminiscences of the Life- 
Work of Margaret Prior. A new edition—the 18th—handsemely 
printed on fine white paper, and well bound uniformly with 
| Home Whispers and Wrecks and Rescues, and will be sent by 
| mail, postage free, on receipt of priee at the Advocate & Quard- 
jan Office, No, 29 E. 29th st., New York. Price, extra muslin, 

| 60c., gilt 8c. 591-593 


| QoLp ONLY BY CANVASSERS 
{ bo 


| EXPERIENCED AND ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED 








EVERY WHERE. 


Bayard Taylor’s Cyclopedia of 
Modern Travel, 


Two Vois., Royal Svo, 1,050 pages, 7 Portraits on Steel, 13 Maps, 


14 full-page Illustrations, and 40 Weod-Cuts. Neatly Bound. 
a 20,000 copies of this Work have been printed. Thorough 
“oe address MOORE, WILSTACH, KEYS & CO., 


Publishers, Cincinnati. 


aks te thar DISCLOSURES. 

DR. HIRAM COX’S TRACT, $2 a Thousand. 

DR. MARSH’S TEMPERANCE SPEAKER, 25 Cents. 

BAND OF HOPE MELODIES, $5 a Hundred. 
For sale at AMERICAN TEMPERANCE UNION, 
592-593 No. 10 Park Bank. 


OME WHISPERS TO HUSBANDS AND 
Wives. By Melva. A handsomely bound 12mo volume 
of 338 pages, well printed on fine paper, 75e., gilt $l1—eent by 











mail free of postage. 
Address Advocate & Guardian Office, No. 29 FE. 29th st., New 
York, 581-593 


SToAGk THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


E 


AH a4 


5» peace liad ash ns GNOMON 
OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


ORIGINAL, UNALTERED, AND COMPLETE EDITION. 
{ For reasons stated in a circular recently issued by us, and 


which will be sent to any who may desire it, the price of Bengel’ 
great work has been rednced for the 5 vols. 8yo, cloth, to'S3 0@ 
net, or by mail, prepaid, 86 50. 
LATELY PUBLISHED : 

Stier’s Words of Jesus. 5 vols, 8vo, cloth.....,....++.+-.$14 00 
Gerlach on the Pentateuch. « O  .ccoddevedcsus SOG 
Tholuck on John. Svo,cloth...........060--...6.0065 j.0 OF 
Winer’s New Testament Grammar. 8vo, balf moroceo... 3 50 
Fairbairn’s Hermeneutical Manual. 12mo, cloth......... 1 50 
Religious Cases of Conscience, 12mo, cloth......... F 1 00 
Helps for the Pulpit. 1I2mo, cloth,.... ........see00..... 128 
Coles on God's Sovereignty. I2mo, cloth................ ° 63 
Tooke’s Diversion of Puriey. 8vo, cloth............ édicee OE 


SMITH, ENGLISH & CO., 
No. 23 North Sixth street, Le Bes ty 
BS Smith, coon & Co. have just removed to NO, 23 
NORTH SIXTci STREET, nearly opposite their former —_—- 
593- 





VALUABLE BOOKS FOR FAMILIES AND 
. SCHOOLS. 


C. &S FRANCIS & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
Have just Published, 


A Guide to the Knowledge of Life, 
VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL, 


Being a Comprehensive Manual of Physiology, viewed in relation 
to the Maintenance of Health. 
BY ROBERT JAMES MANN, M.D. 
PRICE 88 CENTS. 

“This book is by one of the scientific teachers of the time ; 
sound in knowledge, earnest in purpose, and, above all 
writers on intricate subjects, — with wonderful powers of 
explanation and description. atever requires to be known 
of the portions of the body, their functions and uses, and the 
best means for their sustentation and healthy action, is here dis- 
played, and intelligible at a glance. Nothing is omitted which 
can either gratify the curiosity or inform the mind.”—Chamberz’s 
Journal, 

The attention of teachers is particularly called to this book. 
No such comprehensive yet simple and intelligible Manual for 
teaching Physiology haa ever before been published. 





VALUABLE SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

These books have been introduced into many of the best edu- 
cational institutions in the country. 

BREWER’S GUIDE TO THE SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE 
OF THINGS FAMILIAR, 12mo, half bound, 63 cents. 

BREWER’S GUIDE TO ENGLISH COMPOSITION: or, One 
Hundred and Twenty Subjects Analyzed and Illustrated from 
Analegy, llistory, and the Writings of celebrated Ancient and 
Modern Authors, to teach the Art of Argumentation and the De- 
velopment of Thought. Half bound, 87, cents. 

BREWER’S GUIDE TO ROMAN HISTORY—From the 
Farliest Period to the Close of the Western Empire. Half beund, 
63 cente, 

POETRY FOR SCHOOLS. Designed for Reading and Reci- 
tation. Setected from the best Poets in the English Language. 
By Etiza Ropsins, author of American Pepular Lessons, 
75 cents. 

CONVERSATIONS @N COMMON THINGS; or, A Guide to 
Knowledge, comprising Questions and Answers relating to com- 
mon thiegs in daily use. By Miss D. L. Dix, 44 cents. 

BUGARD’S FRENCH PRACTICAL TRANSLATOR ; or, Easy 
Method of Learning to Translate French into English. Fifth 
edition. 

BUGARD’S FRENCH PRACTICAL TEACHER—A Complete 
Grammar of the French Language on the Progressive System, by 
which the acquisitiof of Writing and Speaking French is made 
easy. Fifth edition. $1. 

THE PRINCIPLES ‘OF MORALITY, and the Private and 
Political Rights and Obligations of Merality. By Jonatusn 
Dymonp. Prepared for'Schovls, with Questions, ete., by Mrs. C. 
M. Kirkland. 38 cents. 

PYCROFT’S CGGRSE OF ENGLISH READING, adapted to 
every taste and capacity. Edited by Rev. J. A. Spencen, B.D. 
75 cents, 

DRAWING FOR YOUNG CHILDREN—Containing One Bund- 
red and Fifty Drawing Copies, and numerous exercises, accom- 
panied by ample directions both for Teacher end Papil, 
50 cents. 


31. 


MRS. 'BROWNING’S NEW VOLUME. 
NAPOLEON HI. IN ITALY, and other Poems. 
BARRETT BROWNING. 12mo, 50 cents. 
C. 8. F. & Co.-will forward an extensive Catalogue of English 
and American Books on receipt of two postage stamps. 591tf 


A NEW VOLUME BY REV. W. H. MEL. BURN. 


By Extzasern 


NOW READY, 


Pioneers, Preachers, and People 
OF THE 


Mississippi Valley. 
BY REY. W. H. MILBURN, 


One handsome 12mo vol., price $1 26. 


FROM THE PREFACE. 

“T have sought, in this book, to follow the pilcrimage of the 
plumed cavaliers of De Soto in their quest of the Great Kiver, 
and the gold which they fondly hoped was to be found upon its 
banks. I have floated with Marquette in his bark canoe as he 
went upon his gentle embassy to the Indians. I have wandered 
with La Salle as he vainly strove to found a French Empire in 
the West, and mourned by the Texan grave of one of the most 
unfortunate but heroic of men. Ihave sat down with the kindly 
French in their Paradise of Kaskaskia, and enjoyed the spell of 
their idyllic life. I have trudged with our own pioneers, as with 
stout hearts they crossed the Cumberland Gap,end entered the 
Dark and Bloody Ground, I have stood with them attheir guns 
in their block-houses, have slept on their raw-hide beds, and 
shared their jerked meat and ‘dodger ;° and J have sought to 
appreciate the development of Saxon sense under the tuition of 
the wilderness, and to trace the schooling of the mind under the 
auspices of social life, in application to the needs of self-govern- 
ment. [have traveled the circuit with the first preachers, sat 
in the congregation as they expounded the dectrines of eternal 
life, and welcomed them for their works’ sake. And last, I have 
summed up in a few words what has been done, since the acqui- 
sition of Louisiana in 1803, inthe way of exploration and de- 
velopment, on the other side of the Great River.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
TEN YEARS OF PREACHER LIFE. Twelfth edition, 


12mo. Sapa de 60% aon hein cecal a aeeews $i 00 
RIFLE, AXE, AND SADDLE-BAGS, Fourteenth edi- 

GR TH ac ages cn cedd app eens ¥i esehen 00 08see cree 1 00 

OUR LATE PUBLICATIONS. 

OUR BIBLE-CLASS AND THE GOOD TEAT CAME 

OF IT. By Caroune E, FAmrrretp........ coccccccos 1:00 
REY. CHAS. W. THOMAS’S ADVENTURES ON THE 

WEST COAST OF AFRICA. Second edition........ 1 25 


WILD SPORTS IN THE SOUTH; Or, The Camp-fires of 


the Everglades. Il!ustrated cuindckas i aeons kek). ae 
THE PRIVATE MEMOIRS OF WASHINGTON. By his 

adopted son, G. W. P. Custis. Illustrated........... 2 50 
THE FOOL OF QUALITY. By Henay Brooxe. Edited 

by Wesley... BS: WO8S. «0. 20.26 cocvee pasendoganeugne 
HOW COULD HE HELP IT? By A. S. Rog, author of 

“T’ve Been Thinking.” (aeuns ode -. 125 

BEULAH. By Miss Evans. 21st thousand......... ° 1 25 

DERBY & JACKSON, 
593 PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 





EST AND CHEAPEST PAPER FOR THE 

Christian Family.—The Advocate and Family Guardian. 

16 pp. 4to, semi-monthly, $1 a year. Ali the profits are devoted 
to the Home for the Friendless. Specimen copies sent free. 





Address ADVOCATE & GUARDIAN OFFICE, 
591-593 No. 29 East 20th st., N. Yo 
_ PUBLISHED. 
OUR FARM OF FOUR ACRES, 


AND THE MONEY WE MADE BY IT. 
From the Twelfth London edition, with an Intreduction by 
Peter B. Mead, Eeq., Editor of The Horticulturist, 


: This tittle work has had a rapid and extemsive sale in Eng- 
and. 


It is a story written in the most interesting style, and filled 
with practical suggestions on Domestic Economy. 


Small 12mo, cloth, 50 cts.; paper, 25 cts. 
THE COMPREHENSIVE FARM RECORD. 


Arranged for entering all the operations of the Farm fer twen- 
ty-five years. A more curious and useful book fer the farmer 
was never made. Prepared by Dr. F. B. Hough, Superintendent 
of the New York State Census. 


Quarto, price $3, 


THE PATIENTS’ AND PHYSICIANS’ AID. 
By Dr. E. M. Hunt. 
A Hand-hook fer Every Home, containing just the information 
that is needed in every family. 
One vol. 12mo, price $1. 
THE ORCHARD-HOUSE. 
By Tuomas Rivers. 
A Treatise on Growing Hardy and Tropical Fruits under Glass. 
Paper 8vo, price 40 cts. 


HOW TO CULTIVATE AND PRESERVE CELERY. 
By Tueorntius Roreste. 
&vo, price $1. 
BRIGHTS GRAPE CULTURE. 
Price 50 cents. 
Nearty Reapy: 


THE YALE AGRICULTURAL LECTURES. 


Small 12mo, cloth, price 50 cents, 
Paper, 25 eents. 
Catalogues furnished on application, containing descriptions 
and prices of works on 
AGRICULTURE, 
ARCHITECTURE, 
HORTICULTURE, 
RURAL ART, anp 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
All orders and communications promply attended to by 


C. M. SAXTON, BARKER & CO., 


Ne. 25 Park row, New York, 
Agricultural and Miscellaneous Book Publishers, and Preprie- 
tors of Tue Horticutturist. 
593-595 SEND FOR A CATALOGUE. 


ORD BACON, 

The Prospectus and Specimen Pages of the COMPLETE 
WORKS OF LORD BACON, now in course of publication in 15 
octavo volumes, will be sent to any person desirous of examining 
the same upon receipt of a stamp. 

The attention of Librarians or gentlemen owning private Li- 
braries, is directed to this advertisement. Address 
593-3teow BROWN & TAGGARD, Publishers, Boston. 


Ww* WILL SEND A COPY OF RACH OF THE 








WALKS OF USEFULNESS, 
or, for $2 with the mames of two new subscribers to Tae Apvo- 
care, we will send the new edition of WALKS OF USEFUL- 
NESS, asa premium. Address Advocate § Guardian Office, No. 
20.E. 20th at., N. ¥. 51 


RECKS AND RESCUES. BY AN 
ro eee of Monogee @at-3, G. Sooiety. 
Con some most prominent Early Histo- 
ry of the Female Guardian Society. ‘A handsomely bound 12mo 


volume of 255 ey ae printed on fine paper, with four en- 





Address Advocate & Guardian Office, No. 20 





vings, 75c. 1—sent by mail free of ‘ 
iain y E. 20th st., New 
York, 501-508 
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Agents Wanted 
T° SELL, BY SUBSCRIPTION, PARTON’S 

LIFE OF ANDREW JACKSON, to be completed in three 
large &vo volumes, with Steel Portraits, price in plain binding 
$2 50 per volume. This is one of the most salable books ever 
published in this country. Two volumes are now ready, and the 
Third will be issued next August. It is consequently now the 
best time to canvas for it. NONE BUT THE BEsT AGENTS gaz WaNT- 
ED, and to such liberal commissions are given, with exclusive 
territory. , 

Published by 


MASON BROTHERS, 
592-594 Nos. 5 and 7 Mercer st., New York. 


LL KINDS OF AGRICULTURAL BOOKS. 

—Farmers, Gardeners, Nurserymen, Fruit-Growers, Dairy- 
men, Cattle-Dealers, and all persons interested in tilling the 
soil or adorning their grounds and dwellings, will be supplied 
with the most complete assortment ef Books relating to their 
business that can be found in the world, by 

C. M. SAXTON, BARKER & CO., 
Agricultural Booksellers, and Publishers of The Horticulturist, 
No. 25 Park row, New York. 
Sopatogeee gratis, Books sent by mail. Aoents wanted, 


4) 








E ATTENTION OF MINISTERS, STUDENTS, 

and persons supplying general or Sabbath-school libraries 

is called to our cheap and constantly changing stock. We can 

furnish any books, domestic or foreign, general, theological, or 

Sunday-school. Great variety of sermon and other paper. We 

publish a, beautifully engraved (on steel) marria; certificate. 

Just Issvxp, a new edition of Knapp’s Christian Theology, with 

a copious concordance of forty-eight pages never before of 
lished. N. TIBBALS, No. 118 Nassau st., N. Y. 
Ww 


~ EDUCATION. 


OCKLAND FEMALE INSTITUTE, AT NYACK; 
ON THE HUDSON. 

We beg leave to call your attention to some of the advantages 
which our institution offers to young ladies desiring a pleasant 
home and the opportunity of acquiring a thorough and finished 
education. 

The Institution is located on the west bank of the Hudson, 
twenty-five miles from New York, and is accessible by railroad 
and steamboat from the city or any part of the country. The 
situation is one of the finest that even the Hudson can boast, and 
commands, in every direction, a view of mountain, valley, and 
river scenery of the rarest grandeurand beauty. The healthful- 
ness of the climate is probably unequaled by that of any other 
part of the country. 

The edifice a fine, modern brick structure, furnished with 
taste and elegance, and has ample accommodations for one 
hundred boarders. It is lighted with gas, heated by furnaces, 
thoroughly ventilated, and supplied throughout with pure water 
from a mountain spring. The grounds are extensive, embracing 
ten acres, and furnish every facility for recreation in the epen 
air. The river, to the shoreof which the grounds extend, has a 
fine beach, and a bath-house, with commodious dressing-rooms, 
has deen erected, that pupils may enjoy the benefits of salt-water 
bathing. 

The course of study is full and systematic,embracing three 
departments : Preparatory, Academic, and Collegiate, and com- 
prises, it is believed, all the branches, both practical and orna- 
mental, which young ladies will find it desirable to pursue. 
Instrumental and Vocal Music receive especial attention. The 
French language is taught by a lady who was for many years a 
teacher in @ female seminary in France. 

The socia) organizatien of the school constitutes one of its chief 
excellences. The Principals and al! the faculty reside in the 
same building, and sit at the same table with the pupils—an 
arrangement which contributes largely te the formation of correct 
social habits, and to the cultivation ef refinement and elegance 
of manners. 














In order to secure the bealthful and symmetrical development 
of the body, a systematic course of physical training has been 
adopted, and has resulted in the marked improvement of many 
of the young ladies. ‘Carriages and fine saddle-horses are fur- 
nished for those who wish to ride,and other out-door recreations 
are encouraged and liberally provided for. 

The Summer term will commence April 18th. 
payable quarterly in advance, at the Institute. 

Persons desiring further information will please send for our 
annual catalegue. Applications for admission should be ad- 
dressed to L. D. & C. F. MANSFIELD, 

592-593 Principals. 


{OLDEN HILL FAMILY BOARDING SCHOGL 

JK for Boys—Classical, French, and English— 
Briperport, Ct. 

Summer Term commences April 24, 1860. 

593-597* REV. G. B. DAY, A.M., Principal. 


T“HERRY VALLEY FEMA:.E ACADEMY.— 

/ This Institution has long enjoyed the confidence of aa in- 
telligent and a highly respectable class of patrons, who are to be 
found in all parts of the Union. The severa! departments, both 
solid and ernamental, are still under the charge of the most 
competent teachers, and the highest facilities are afforded for a 
thorough education. 

The Seminary is located on the well-known route between 
Sharon and Richfield Springs, in a region of country highly 
picturesque. Its elevation—1,500 feet above the sea—gives it at 
all times a pure, healthy, and bracing atmosphere, admirably 
adapted to develop and strengthen the physica! constitution, on 
which all other valuable attainments must depend. 

The Summer Session commences on Thursday, May 3d. 
Catalogues, giving full particulars, references, etc., address 

C.G. HAZELTINE, Principal. 

Cherry Valley, N. Y., April 2, 1860, 


All bills are 








For 








“There is probably no educational establishment in the state 
that Has for so mary years maintained so high a standard of ex- 
| cellence as this, while its charming situation renders it a delight- 
ful home.”— Editorial notice of The N. Y. Courier & Enquirer. 
| §92-593 


| / -- SUMMER TERM OF THE GROVE HILL 

} Seminary for Yeung Ladies, in Great Barringten, Mass., 

will-commence the first Tuesday of May. Apply for circulars to 
MRS. M. W. ALLEN, Principal. 

| April 7, 1860, 593-594* 


| ‘tenets . ACADEMY.—THE 








SUMBIER 
Term of this Institution will commence May 7th, and con- 
} time eleven weeks, For circulars, giving particulars, please 





address J. M. MANNING, A.M., Prineipal. 
South Woodstock, Wareh 71 1860, §92-594* 
APLEWOOD YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, 


N Pittsfield, Mass., commences its Thirty-eighth Semi-An- 
| nual Session on April 5th. With a large corps of permanent 
| professors, ample cabinets and apparatus, the finest gymnasium 
in New England, and other rare iacilities for physical training, 
} in a location celebrated for its beauty and salubrity, it presents 
| umrivaled advantages for female education. To graduates of 
| other schools, some of whom are always in attendance, the 
| Institute affords oppertunities for acquisitions to almost any 
extent in the fine arts and modern languages. For circulars 
aldress the Principals, Rey. C. V. SPEAR and Rev. J. R. BOYD. 
592-593 


HE ENGLEWOOD INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
Ladies will open May 2d, under the direction of Mr. J. A. 
Fowler, Principal of Oherry Valley Academy, and Rev. William 
B. Dwight, late of Cam. and Col. Institute, New Haven. Engle- 
wood is located opposite the upper end of New York, or the slope 
of the Palisades, amd can be reached in forty-five minutes from 
the city, via Northern Railroad of New Jersey. 

The buildings and grounds are commodious, and the educa- 
tional advantages superior. Circulars at Firth & Pond’s Music- 
store, No. 547 Broadway. 

Letters for the Principais should he addressed, 

591-594* “ENGLEWOOD INSTITUTE, N. Y. CITY.” 


ELECT FAMILY SCHOOL FOR BOYS— 

South Williamstown, Berkshire co., Mass.—The Thirty- 

Righth Semi-annual Session will commence May 2d, and con- 
tinue twenty-one weeks. For Circulars address the Principal, 
591-594" BENJ. F, MILLS. 


“ Amer. School Inst.,” 


4 BROADW AY, N. Y.. AND 609 CHESTNUT 
3 ST., PHILA. Schools and Families supplied with 
competent teachers, stators, er governesses, PARENTS with School 
Circulars, (gratuitonsly,) and accomplished Teachers with desira- 
bie positions. Wanted, Teachers of Music and Ornamentals. 
eg agrees! Amherst College; Hon. Henry Barnard, 
UL.D.; Dr, Lowell n. (— The New York Office will be 
removed to the Inviwe BuiLpinc, No. 594 Broadway, in April. 
640-594 SMITH, WOODMAN & CO. 


COOPERSTOWN SEMI- . 
$120 ear $120 
YEAR. Ceoperstown, N. Y., PER YEAR, 
The birth-place of Cooper, the great American Novelist, is un- 
surpassed in all its appointments for both ecxes. The summer 
term begins May I 1th. R. .C, FLACK, A.B., Principal. 
588-597 























OLDEN HILL SEMANARY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies, Bridgepert,@t. @209 per year. For Cireulars ad- 


dress the Principal, 

685-597* — == EMILY EELS. 
MUSIC, PIANOS, ETC. 
Chickering & Sons, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Grand Square and Upright Piano- 
Fortes, 


WAREROOMS NO. 694 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


PIANOS MADE TO ORDER, 
TO SUIT ANY STYLE OF FURNITURE. 











Messrs. C. & SONS have been awarded THIRTY-FIGHT 
PRIZE MEDALS, over all competition, for the superiority of 
their manufacture, exhibited by them at the different Fairs ia 
this country and in Europe. 

Alse, for sale, at wholesale and retail, 

MASON & HAMLIN’S 
MELODEONS, HARMONIUMS, 

ORGAN MELODEONS AND ORGAN HARMONIUMS, 

For Parlors, Churches, Vestries; and Lodges. 





GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS TO RENT. 





| 





WAREROOMS IN BOSTON, 
Ne. 246 Washington st. 


WAREROOMS IN PHILA., 
No. 807 Chestnut st, 
590-602L 
IANOK, MELODEONS, ALEXANDRE ORGANS, 


and all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, SHEET MU- 
SIC, MUSIC-BOOKS, and al) kinds of Musical Merchandise, at 





the lowest ible prices. Second-hand Pianos at great bar- 
gains, from $25 to $150. Pianos and Melodeons to rent, and rent 
allowed if yments received for the same, 


. Monthly 
HORACE WATERS, Agt., No. 333 Broadway. 


Gor MEDAL GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS, 
STEINWAY & SONS, Manufacturers, No. 84 Walker 
street, near Broadway, N. Y. Received the highest premium 
when and wherever they brought their Pianos in competition 
with the best makers of Beeston, New York, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore. Among the judges were Gorrsenalx, W. Mason, 
WoLLengavrt. 

Every Piano warranted for three years. Prices moderate. 

580-631X 


Raven, Bacon & Co., 


(Successors to BACON & RAVEN,) 


PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
WAREROOM, No. 135 GRAND STREET, NEAR BROADWAY, 
Where a fall assortment of instruments may be found, excle- 
wy own manufacture, warranted in every respect. 








INSURANCE. 





MASSACHUSETTS 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
CALEB RICE, Pres*t............ F. B. BACON, See’y. 


Capital and Surplus $300,000. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 
Ne. 237 BROADWAY, ‘corner of Park place.) 


James Carpenter, Agent. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 
Ne. 17 Kilby street. 
I. B. BRIDGMAN, Agent. 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 
POST-OFFICE BUILDING, Dearborn street. 


sgltt JOSEPH P. BROOKS, Agent. 


HE METROPOLITAN FIRE 
COMPANY, No. 108 Broapwar, corner rainy ANCE 
CASH CAPITAL, $300,000. This Company, having a cash 
capital exceeded by those of only three other city com: nies, 
continues to insure all kinds of Personal Property, Buildings 
Ships in port and their cargoes, on terms as low as are consisteng 

with the security of the insurers and insured. 


DIRECTORS. 

JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM. President. 
Joseph B. Varnum, Warren Delano, Jr., 
Leonard Appleby, Henry V. Butler, 
Frederick ti Joseph R. Varnum, Jr., 
William K. Strong, James Lorimer Graham, Jt, 
Moses Taylor, Bowes R. McIlvaine, 
James 0. Sheldon, Gilbert L. Beeckman, 
Danie} Parish, John C. Henderson, 
Gustavus A. Conover, Lorrain Freeman, 
Martin Bates, Jr., Kdward Macomber, 
Dudley B. Fuller, Watson F. Case, 
Charles L. Vose, Charles EB. Appleby, 

Samvel D. Bradford, Jr. 
EDWARD A. STANSBURY, Secretary. 

Rorert C. Rarnsonn, Assistant Seoretary. 575-626* 


ATLANTIC 
Mutual Insurance Company. 


New York, Jan. 27, 1860. 
HE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO THE 
Charter of the Company, submit the following Statement 
of its affairs on the 31st December, 1859. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, from Ist . 
January, 1859, to 3lst December, 1859 . $4,497,468 28 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist January, 











1,396,178 85 
Total amount of Marine Premiums.......... oveoce $5,893,647 13 
No Policies have been issued upon Life Risks, nor 
upon Fire Risks disconnected with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 1859, to 4 
3ist December, 1859.. esseee se eeee $4,480,947 02 
Losses paid during the same period .. $2,465,792 96 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses... 593,842 41 
The Company have the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York Stock, City, 
Bank, and other Stocks.... .- +++. $2,567,021 01 
Real Estate, Loans secured by Stocks, Bonds, and 


Mortgages, and etherwise............-.. wssece 955,510 00 
Dividends on Stocks, Interest on Bonds and Mort- 
gages, and other Loans, sundry notes, re- 
insurance, and other elaimse due the Company, 
estimated at. .......cccce. phtnebae en 2 OSebed 115.407 48 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..........++++ 2,181,999 53 
CN OR Ro 6.n 6 ee cgeses sacerveces 60taaw 0000 cous 182,794 65 
Total amount of Assets....... . 86,002,732 67 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of profits 
will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives 
on and after Tuesday, the seventh of February next. 


LARS of profits, the outstanding certificates of the issue of 


February next, from which date all interest thereon will cease, 
The certificates to be produced at the time of payment, and can- 
celed. 

A dividend of THIRTY-FIVE PER CENT. is declared on the 
net earned Premiums of the Company, for the year ending 31st 
December, 1859, for which certificates will be issued on and after 
Tuesday the seventh of February next. 
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Total profits for 17% years. 
The Certificates previous to 1858 have been redeemed 
by cash. 


Net earnings remaining with the Company on lst Jan- 
uary, }860. oe ees eocecceces. 
By order of the Board, 
W. TOWNSEND JONES, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
Fdward H. Gillilan, 
Royal Phelps, 
Caleb Barstow, 
A. P. Pillot, 
Leroy M. Wiley, 
Daniel 8S. Miller, 
S. T. Nicoll, 
Joshua J. Henry, 
Geo. G. Hobson, 
David Lane, 
James Bryce, 
Wm. Sturgis, Jr., 
Henry K. Bogert, 
A. A. Low. 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Viee-Pres't. 


EXCELSIOR 


Fire Insurance Company. 
* CAPITAL—$200,000. 
} Office, Ne. 6 Broad Strect, New York. 
This Company Insures Buildings of all kinds, Household Fem 
niture, Merchandise, Vessels in Port, and other Property, 
AGAINST LOSS BY FIRE, 
TIENRY QUACKENBOSS, Secretary. 
554-598 EUGENE PLUNKETT, President. 


MONTAUK FIRE INS. CO. 


OF BROOKLYN. Capital, $150,000. 
Orricrs : 


No, 60 Wall street, 
New York. 


John D. Jones, 
Charles Dennis, 

W. HA. A. Moore, 
Thomas Tileston, 
Henry Coit, 

Wm. C. Pickersgill, 
Lewis Curtis, 

Wm. 8. Wetmore, 
Charles H. Russell, 
Lewell Holbrook, 
Robert C. Goodhue, 
P. A. Hargous, 
Meyer Gans, 


William EF. Dodge, 
Dennis Perkins, 


William Wood, 

J. Henry Burgy, 
Cornelius Grinnell, 
C. A. Hand, 

Watts Sherman, 
Edward R, Bell, 
F. FE. Morgan, 

B. J. Howland, 
Benj. Babcock, 
Fletcher Westray 





5€3-595 








No. 7 Court street, 
Opposite the City Hall, 
Brooklyn. 
Continve to insure against loss and damage by Fire on favor- 
able terms. 





JOHN J. STUDWELL, President. 
PDWIN BEERS, Secretary. 581-606 


SECURITY 
Fire Insurance Cempany, 


No. 31 PINE STREET. 

CASH CAPITAL $500,000. 
CHEAPEST AND SAFEST INSURANCE. 
DEALERS RECEIVE 
75 PER CT. OF NET PROFITS. 


When preferred, a Discount from the Premium will be made in 
lieu of participation in the Profits. 


DIRECTORS. 

EDWARD Woon, 

WM. DENNISTOUN, 
EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
WM. BIRDSALL, JR., 
JOSEPH LAWRENCE, 
SAMUEL C. PAXSON, 
D. CROMWELL, JR., 
GEORGE H. BEYER, 
EDWARD CROMWELL 
GEORGE B. GRINNELL, 
THOS. J. OWEN, 
ANTHONY P. FRAN@IA, 
SAMUEL DP. BABCOCK, 
JONATHAN ODELL, 
ROBERT 80WNE, 
THOS. W. BIRDSALL, 





JOSEPH WALKER, 
JOHN HALSEY, 
ROBERT L. CASE, 
WM. H. HUSSEY, 
EDWARD WILLETS, 
ERWARD MERRITT, 
HENRY BARROW, 
EDWARD HAIGHT, 

8. T. VALENTINE, 
JOHN R. WILLIS, 
ROBT. L. MURRAY, 
WM. ALLPN BUTLER, 
L. B. WYM 


RICH. P. BRUFF, 
JOHN W. MASON, WM. GRAYDON, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, JR., E. J. DONNELL. 
JOSEPH WALKER. Pres’t. 
THOS. W. BIRDSALL, Vice-Pres’t. 
R. L. HAYDOCK, Secretary. 583-634* 


American Exchange Fire 
Insurance Co. 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
Office, American Exchange Bank Building, 126 and 
128 Broadway, cor. Cedar Street. 
CASH CAPITAL, $200,000--PAID IN, 


And sceurely invested in Bonds and Mertgage on Property in 
this city and Brooklyn. 








This Company continues to insure against LOSS OR DAMAGE 
by FIRE on the most favorable terms, 


SAMUEL BROWN, President. 
JAMES M. BATES, Secretary. 577-008 


PHENIX 


Fire Insurance Company, 
Of Brooklyn, New York. 


BRANCH OFFICE, NO. 62 WALL ST. 


CASH CAPITAL.............0...24+ 
SURPLUS...... 


TOTAL ASSETS 


This Office offers ample security to all parties desiring to in- 
eure their property against loss by fire. Tho business of the 
Office is not confined to the cities of New York and Brooklyn, 
but applications for Insurance are solicited and Insurances 
effected in various parts ef the Union, threugh their agents, or 
by direct application to the New York office; and in the settle 
— of Losses & liberal policy has always beea extended te the 


F, WHITAKER, 
State Agent for Wisconsin, at Janesville. 
CEORGE C. DAVIES, 
General Western Agent, at Cincinnati, Ohio. 
STEPHEN CROWELL, President. 
PHILANDER SHAW, Secretary. Saunt 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
, Nos. 112 and 114 Broadway, New York. 
Accumulated Assets. .... oe ES LED led a 24 
Income f remiumes an res 8 
in 1869... 7 564,984 22 








After reserving TWO AND A HALF MILLION DOL- | 


1858 will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their | 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the seventh of | 


1,539,000 





$10,428,470 


6,619,220 


ere + $3,809,250 


Joseph Gaillard, Jr., 


Insurance Company of New York. 
Office. LE2 & 114 Broadway 


Cash Capital, One Milion Dallas, 


ASSETS, 1+t 5.*., 1860, $1,458,396 29. 

LIABILITIES“ “ 42,580 43. 

This ompany, continues te 
Insure Shuildings, Furniture, 
etc., against lose of damage ly 
FIRE, on favorable terma. 


DIRECTORS: 


William G. Lambert, 1. H. Frothingham, Amos T. Dwight, 


Geor ". Collins, Charles A. Bulk le It, A. Herlbes, 
Dan N, Barney Richard low, Jesse Heyt, 
Lucios Hopkins, George D rgen Wm, Sturgis, Jr., 
The y Thee, MeNamee, Jehn RK, Ford, 
Witliam H, Mellen Cepbas H, Nortoa Geo. T. Stedman, 
Charice J. Martin, Oliver K. Wood, Sidney M 


Charles B, Hatch, 
B. Watson Bull, 


Alfred 8. Barnes, 


George Bliss, 


aron, 
A. F. Wilimerth, 
Cyrus Yale, dr, 
*. EL. Cosnttt, 








Homer Morgan, Fr. 

Levi P. Stone, i W. Ry Fosdick, 
James Hiumphrey, Levi P, Morton David I. Boyd, 
George Pearre, Curtis Nobile, Lewis Roberts, 
Ward A. Work, John B. Hutchinson, Sam, B, well, 


Charles P. Baldwin, 
CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice President. 


J. MILTON SMITH, Secretary 
576-627 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A GREAT SUPPORT AND COMFORT. 
ALLCOOK’S POROUS PLASTERS 

Are the most useful articles of the kind yet introduced. 

do not rol! upin heaps ; 


James Low, 











They 
and they are pleasant because they are 


flexible. They are the best strengthening plasters, and ad- 
mirable for skin diseases, especially moth of the skin, (licheng 
and all unsightly discolorations, which they surely cure, In 
affections of the kidneys, in nervous diseases, stitches, and epi 


lepsy, in pains of the baek, of the chest, 
and rheumatism, applied over or near 


and in tic 


part where 


douloureux 


the pain 


ix felt, their application is attended with the most satisfactory 
results. : 
TO BE REMEMBERED, 
We have 2,500 pores in each squa ! {fs ee of our 
bodies. One of these plasters covers fifty square inches, so that 


125,000 pores are stimulated to increased action. In pains, local 


weakness of the chest, stomac!:, asthma, and lambayo, their 


application at once gives relief. Physicians and those who com 
prehend the advantage of thus increasing cutaneous action w ul 
comprehend how these Plasters bene‘it so very much those who 
use them. Besides, after twenty years’ experience « heir 
effects, they are warranted perfectiy innocent in any case. 
Alicock’s Porous Plasters resolve and assuage pain by calling 
forth the acrid humors from parts internal to the skin and ven- 
eral circulation. JAMES LULL, M.D. 


ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS’ WORTH SOLD. 

Sine Sina, N. Y., July 21, 18S. 
rtify that we have sold within the past five yeara 
Alicock’s Porous Plasters. 
They have invariably given satisfaction, and we consider them 


This may ce¢ 
at least one thousand dollars’ worth of 
the best article of the kind made or sold. 

JONES & BRO., Apothecaries and Chemi«cts, 

“ Harrrorn, Ct., Jan. 4, 1860. 
Messrs. Attcock & Co.—GENTLEMEN: We are retailing in our 
Will you please 
We find 
your Plasters give the best satisfaction for the various maladies 
Yeur 


place quite a quantity of the Perforated Plaster. 


name your lowest cash price per gross on delivery? 





for which they are recommended of any Plasters extant 
early attention is desired. Yours respectfully, 
W. JOHNSON & CO, 


NERVOUS AFFECTIONS CURED. 


Julius Metz, Esq., of Brooklyn, the well-known Professor of 
Music, was long subject to an affect f the museles of the 
chest, attended with most violent spasmodic asthma. His 
physical sufferings were great, and professiona) daties 
much interfered with. The application of one Plastercured bime 
| All physicians who have ever seen these Plasters recommend 
| them. Mr. Caifassi, Dr. Valet ’r. Vallaindet, and Dr. 
Jacquinot report that probably these Plast are specifics forell 
diseases of the skin surface. 
| Hear what Hon. Carl Schultze of Chicago says 
Cutcaco, Sept. 26, 1859, 
| To THe Eprrors or Tae New York Carina Zetrene 
| GENTLEMEN: Please inform your friend, Dr. Deichman, thatI 
have quite recovered from the severe pains in my chest, from 
which I have so long suffered. Allco Porous Plasters cured 
me, of which he spoke so highly. [had tried almost everything 
| to relieve the pain, without any benefit, before I had used thig 
| Plaster, which, strange to say, in a few days after putting it on, 
} perfectly relieved me. I have worn the Plasters for the last nine 
months, changing once in a week or two, withont any return @ 
the pain in my chest, or the least ’ ty in taking any kind of 
food. This can be attested bya ends and my family. 
| Show Deichman this letter, and abjist n your pa- 
per. Most respectfully, CARL Sc “ek 
Nore By Epiror oF Crimina We insert this letter 
with pleasure, as it affords us an opportunity of saying U any 
one afflicted with pains in the chest, accompanied with indiges- 
tion. can, by applying at this office, receive ample testsmony 
from one who has been restored to health by these very Ilasters 
of Mr. Allcock, which he used for ‘ moaths for a sim aifec- 
tion. 
LAME BACK. 
New Yorn, Nov. 26, 1859, 
T. ALicock & (o.- Gentiemen: I lately suffered severely from 
a weakness in the back, occasioned by suddenly overexerting 
| myself. Having heard your Plasters recommended for cases of 


this kind J procured one, and the result was all that | could de- 


sire. A single Plaster cured me in a week 
Yours, respectfully, J. C, Barees, 
Proprietor of the Brandreth House, New York. 
By sending $1 to T. ALLCOCK & Ov., No. 4 Union square, 
New York, four Plasters will be seut to any part of the United 
States, free ofcharge. Principal office No. 4 Union square, amd 


down-town office 


cents. 


No. 294 Canal street, New York. Price 25 
Allcock’s Plasters can be obtained gx 
590-5930 


* 
A Great Gospel Picture. 
THE CHEAPEST ENGRAVING EVER PUBLISHED. 
Dayton & Co.’s Magnificent Engraving of Thorwaldeen's 
SACRED STATUES 
In the Cathedral of Copenhagen, representing 
CHRIST AND HIS APOSTLES, 
Is Now Ready, 
orders for it are pouring in by every mail, both from the 
CLERGY AND THE LAITY. 
This great Work of Art is the only memento now existing in 
this country of those 
MIRACLES IN MARBLE, 
Which divide with the classic sculptures of ancient Greece and 
| Rome 


nerally from draggi+t 





And 


THE ADMIRATION OF THE; WORLD. 
Although the original models, sent to this country in 1850, have 
been unfortunately 
DESTROYED BY FIRE, 
The “Sacred Group,” depicted in bold relief, and occupying & 
space of two feet by three, 
STILL SURVIVES 
In this Grand Engraving, copied by 
PERMISSION OF THE DANISH GOVERNMENT, 
From the Copenhagen Statues. 
FIVE SACRED SCENES 
Of Gospel History are portrayed in the Architectural Bordeg 
that surrounds the main picture, viz. 
JOHN PREACHING IN THE WILDERNESS, 
“He that cometh after me is mightier than 1; whose shoes 
I am not worthy to bear.” 
JESUS BAPTIZED OF JOHN, 
“Thus it becometh us to fulfill all righteousness,” 
CHRIST BLESSING LITTLE CHILDREN, 
“Suffer little children to come unto me; for of such ie the 
Kingdom of God.” 
THE LAST SUPPER. 
* This do in remembrance of me.” 
THE THREE MARYS AT THE SEPULCHER, 
“ They have taken away the Lord out of the Sepulcher, and 
we know not where they have laid him.” 
Our Engraving of “ Christ and hie Apostles” is therefore 
SIX SCRIPTURAL PICTURES IN ONE 
From Rev, Dr. Prime, iditor of the N. Y. Observer, 
“DayrTon’s ENGRAVINGS.—We have ey ry reason to believe 
that there will be the proper response from Mr. D.’s establish- 
| ment, to any letters containing money. for its splendid works ef 
art.” 7 





PRICE PER COPY, 22, 
Including a beautiful Bible, with velvet 
and rich clasps and mountings, worth 
the price of the picture, Orders from t! 
$2 25, the twenty-five cents being 
and Bible 

In offering this Engriving at the low price of $1, we are con- 
vinced that it is within the reach of ev ery minister of the Gospel, 

Ong DoLuar AND TWeLve Cents IX STAMPS WILL SECL RE A Let- 
TER OF AGENCY, STATING SPECIAL TERMS, WITH ONE C* ry or rae Ex 
GRAVING. 

Any person sending us Five Subscrihers—®5 and © 
postage—shall receive a copy of this Engraving srati«. 
Address DAYTON & CO., 


No. 37 Park r 


over, cill-cdeed leaves, 
at retail more thas 
country must isclose 
for postage on the Engraving 





ents Jor 


590-593" 











THE BEST IN THE WORLD 7 


Sold by all the principal Drugyists throaghout the Uoited 
States and Canada. 


&@ The money will be returned in every instance where the 


Exterminator does not prove successful. 


one- 


54 











Amount of claims paid on deaths in | sessesees 242,045 66 
Amount of polieies paid to members, families, and creditors, 

since zed, ever ONE MILLION DOLLARS! 

Di made anmmually,and being a purely mutual Compe- 
ny ALL THE PROFITS go to the assured. 

Husbands can ineure their lives for the exclusive benefit of 
their wives and ren. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
PLINY FREEMAN, Actuary. 
Medical Rxaminers—Convguivg R. Boozar, M.D., Guones 








Wnuans, M.D, 302-417 








